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K/8$\#KHJO CI ON's extraction ſeems to 
to have been neither obſcure nor 
f * ignoble; for while very young, 


* 
5 h | 
} A be was the ſcholar of Plato, and 


2 afterwards he was a hearer of Xe. 
noc rates. According to Doris, no Athenian 
: ever ſaw him laugh or cry; and when in the 

camp he always went thinly cloathed and 


4 bare-footed. Though his converſation was 


eeaſy, and he was poſſeſſed of great humanity, 
be had a moroſe and ſour appearance; for 


7 which being reproached by Chares the orator, 
# and the Athenians ſeeming pleaſed, he anſwer- 
ed, The ſternneſs of my countenance never 

Vor. VI B % made 
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«« made any of you ſad, but the mirth of 
© theſe ſnecrers has coſt you many a tear.” 
His diſcourſe was grave, nervous, wiſe, and 
inſtructive, and nothing dropped from him 
that was not tinftured with good ſenſe, In 
his youth he ſerved under Chabrias, the Athe- 
nian general, and in the battle of Naxzs, com- 
manded the left ſquadron, where the engage- 
ment was hotteſt, and in which Chadbrias ob- 
tained a fignal victory, He always endea- 
voured to promote peace and tranquillity, 


70 was engaged in more wars than any of 


is predeceſſors and cotemporaries : for tho” 
he never courted military employments, he 
would never decline them when called to 
them by his country. Thus he was forty- 
five times general of the Athenians, and yet 
was never preſent at his election, he being 
always nominated in his abſence. In a dit- 
pute with the Pæctians about their bounda- 
ries, which the Athenians were deciding by a 
war, he adviſed them rather 10 fee bt with 
avords, in which they had the advantage, tha; 
ewith arms, in which they were infericr. On 
another occaſion, when they diſliked what he 
had propoſed, and would ng t ſuffer him to 

roceed, he cried, © You may force me to 
« do what I wonld not, but you ſhall never 
« force me againft my judgment to ſpeak 
« what TI ought not.? | 

It may appear ſurprizing that a man, in 
ſome reſpects ſtern and fevcre, ſhould obtain 
from the people the ſurname of the Good and 
the Gentle; but it is not impoſſible fer the 


ane 
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fame man to have auſterity and gentleneſs 
blended in his temper ; as in ſome wines we 
find an equal mixture of the ſweet and the 
ſour. Phocion had indeed no perſonal hatred 
to any one; but yet was inflexibly obſtinate 
and ſevere againſt thoſe who oppoſed his de- 
ſigns for the public good; and as to his be- 
haviour in general, it was eaſy, courteous, 
and obligirg to all, ſo that he aflifted the 
diſtreſſed, and generouſly eſpouſed the cauſe 


of thoſe who had acted in oppoſitiou to him. 


In ſhort, he was ſo much beloved by the al- 
lies of the Athenians, and the inhabitants of 
the iſlands, that though they treated every 


other admiral the Athenians {ent to them as 
an enemy, by ſhutting their gates, blocking 


oO 


up their havens, and removing their cattle, 


Oo 


' ſlaves, wives, and children out of the country 
into the cities; upon his arrival, they went 
cout in their ſhips ro meet him crowned with 


garlauds, and conducted him into their ports 


with great demonſtrations of joy. 


King Philip ſeizing the iſland of Eabæa by 


ſurprize, Plutarch of Eretria {ent to conjure 
the Athenians to deliver the iſland out of the 
hands of the Macedonians; on which Phocion 


was ſent thither with a ſmall force, it being 


expected that the inhabitants would join him 
immediately upon his arrival: but the peo- 


f 
4 
| ple being corrupted by the money Ph;lip had 


diſtributed among them, the whole iſland was 


in confuſion, and Phuctcs ran the greateſt riſk 


imaginable :- but ſcizing a ſmall riſing ground 
ſeparated from the plain of Tamyne by a deep 
B 2 ditch, 
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ditch, he fortified it ; and when the enemy 
drew near, ordered his troops to ſtand to 
their arms while he went to factifice, As he 
ſtaid a conſiderable time, Plutarch interpret- 
ing his delay to a defect of courage, ſallied 
out with the auxiliaries, which the cavalry 
perceiving, could not be reſtrained, but iſ- 
ſuing but of the camp in a diforderly manner, 
advanced againſt the enemy; by which 
means they were ſoon routed, and Plutarch 
himſelf fled. A body of the enemy now 
thinking the day their own, marched up to 
the camp, and began to level the intrench- 
ments; but the ſacrifice being by this time 
over, the 4th:nians ſallied out, killed many 
of the aſſailants in the intrenchments, and 
Put the reſt to flight: mean while Phocion or- 
cered the main body to keep their ground, 
and cover ſuch as were routed in the firſt at- 
tack, while he, with a ſelect party, charged 
the main body of the enemy. The fight was 
now obſtinate, both ſides behaving with great 
courage and intrepidity ; but the horſe who 
had fled, rallying and returning to the charge, 

confirmed the victory to the 4thenians. 
Phocion ſoon after ſailed back to Athens ;; 
and ſeveral other generals being ſucceſſively 
ſent againſt Philip, met with very ill ſucceſs, 
Upon this Phocion was ſent to the aſſiſtance of 
Byzantium, when he not only preſerved that 
city, but drove Philip out of the Helleſpont ; 
took many of his ſhips; recovered ſeveral 
places which he had taken and garriſon'd, and 
made ſeveral' incurſions into Fhz/p's territo- 
| | | ries 3 
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ies; but being at laſt wounded in battle, 
was obliged to retire. 

Some time after, the Megarenſians ſent pri- 
yately to defire the aſſiſtance of the Athenian, 
when Phocion fearing that he ſhould be oppoſed 


by the Beotians, called an aſſembly very 


early in the morning, and having made known 


the petition of the Megaren/ians, it was deter- 
mined in their favour. Phocion then cauſed 
proclamation to be inſtantly made by ſound 
of trumpet for the Athenians to arm, and put- 


ting himſelf at t!:eir head, marched to Megara, 


*where he fortified the haven, and joined it 


by two walls to the city. 


The Athenians having, during Phocion's 
7 abſence, declared open war againſt Philip, 


that great man, at his return, earneſtly preſied 


the people, fince Philip deſired to be at peace 
with them, to accept of the conditions that 
had been offered them; but finding that he 
was unable to prevail, and that Demoſthenes's 
opinion was approved, which was, that they 

ſhould carry the war as far as poſſible from 
Aitica, Phocion anſwered, ** Let us not be fo 


careful about the place of battle, as how 
do get the victory; that is the only way to 
© keep the war at a diſtance; for if we are 
overcome, the routed calamities will ſoon 


«*« be at our very doors.” 
The A4theaians being however defeated, 


* Phocion was made governor of the city; when 


Demades the orator propoſing that Athens 
ſhould be comprehended in the general peace, 
and be admitted into the aſſembly of Greesz, 
Phocion 


— 


„ jt with chearfulneſs. 
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Phocion inſiſted, that it ought firſt to be known 
what it was that Philip would demand in that 
aſſembly. But his advice was not followed, 
for which the Athenians ſoon after ſufficiently 
repented, when they were informed, that by 
thoſe articles they were obliged to furniſh 
Philip both with horſe and ſhips. ** This, 
* ſaid Ph:cion, I foreſaw, and therefore op- 
on pe but fince the agreement is made, 
„bear it with courage, remembering that 
your anceſtors ſometimes giving laws, and 
« at others receiving them, behaved well in 
« each ſituation, and thus preſerved not only 
* their own city, but the reſt of Greece.” 
When the news arrived of Philip's death, 
he would not ſuffer the people to ſacrifice, or 
give any other public demonſtration of joy : 
“For nothing, cried he, can be a plainer 
« mark of a mean ſpirit, than rejoicing at 
© the misfortanes of others. Beſides, the 
„ army you fought at Cheronza, is leſſened 
% only by the loſs of a ſingle man.? 
After Thebes was loſt, and Alexander had 
demanded Demoſthenes, Lycurgus, Hyperices, 
and Charidemus to be delivered up to him, 
the whole aſſembly turned their eyes on Pho- 
cion, and ſeveral rimes called him by name to 
deliver his ſentiments ; at laſt he aroſe, and 
having given his opinion that they ſhould be 
delivered up, added, Nay, if my own life 
could purchaſe your ſafety, I would reſign 
I am grieved for the 
« Thebans, who are fled hither for ſuccour ; 


but it is enough for Greece that Thebes 
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Le ſhould mourn ; and ſurely it will be more 
for the common intereſt to deprecate the 
e yengeance of the conqueror, and intercede 

« for . than to run the hazard of another 

« battle.“ It is ſaid, that when Phecion 
went to preſent a decree from this aſſembly 
to Alexander, he not only gave him a favour- 
able audience, and granted his requeſt, but 
liſtened with pleaſure to his advice, when 
Pbocion told him, That if be was dgſirous M re- 
"poſe, he ſhould lay down his arms; but if glory 
* avas his objet, he ought to turn them from the 
© Greeks againſt the Barbarians. And, in ſhort, 
that prince was ſo pleaſed with Phocion's con- 
verſation, that he conceived a particular 
eſteem for him, and conferred ſuch honours 
on him, as few of thoſe received who were 


always near his perſon. In particular, he once 
= ſent him a 
= which being brought to Athens, Phecicn alked, 


reſent of an hundred talents, 


How he alone became ſo highly obliged to 


his bounty ? And being told, that Alexander 


7 eſteemed him the only good man at Athens, 
„ Let him then permit me to 
They however followed 


bread, and obſerving him to draw water to 
waſh his feet, they preſſed him to accept the 
money, and ſaid, they were aſhamed, that 
one ſo highly favoured by ſo great a prince 
ſhould hve ſo miſerably ; but Phocion obſery- 
ing a poor old man in a tattered cloak paſſing 
by, aſked them, if they thought him more 
wretched than that man? They begged him 
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not to make the compariſon: * Yet, added 
« he, this man has {eG to live upon than I, 

* and enjoys content. In ſhort, if this ſum 

„ be more than I can uſe, it is altogether 

« ſuperfluous, and if I live up to it, I ſhall 

« raiſe the jealouſy of the citizens both a- 

«« gainſt your maſter and myſelf. ” He there- 

fore ſent back the treaſurer with the money, 

and thus ſhewed the Grecians, how much richer 

was the man who did not want ſuch a gift, 

than he who was able to beſtow it. But to 
ſhew that he was not averſe to being obliged, 

he interceded for four perſons who were in 

cuſtody at Sardis, and Alexander cauſed them 
to be ſet at liberty. 

As we have juſt mentioned the induſtry of 
Phocion's wife, it will not be improper here 
to add, that ſhe had a molt amiable character; 
and that once entertaining her friend, a wo- 
man of Jonia, who ſhewed her all her orna- 
ments of gold, her jewels, bracelets, and 
necklaces, ſhe anſwered, ** For my part, my 
% only ornament 1s Phocion, who has theie 
« twenty years commanded the Athenians.” 

Alexander once ſent to demand a number 
of galleys of the Athenians; when the orators 
oppoſing . their being ſent, the aſſembly de- 
fired Phocion's ſentiments; on which he replied, 
his opinion was, , That ti!l they had rendered 
themſelves the moſt powerful, they cught to live 
in 4g with - theſe that were /o. 

When Harpalus, whom Alexander had en- 
truſted with the treaſures of Babylon, fled from 
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fa, and brought his immenſe riches to Athens, 


the mercenary orators flocked in crouds to him 


with offers of their ſervice. Harpalus made 
me ſmall preſents, to ſecure them in his 
"Intereſt ; but ſent to Phocion 700 talents, with 
an offer of committing himſelf and all his at- 


fairs to his diſpoſal. But Phocjon, inſtead of 


accepting the money, threatened to make 


Hlarpalus repent, if he thus continued corrupt- 


Harpalus terrified at this an- 


* the people. 
ſwe Afterwards when the Athe.. / 


r, deſifis d. 


nians were deliberating about him, he found 
that thoſe who had received his money ac- 


*cuſed, inſtead of defending him, while Pho- 
cion, who had received none, ſhewed as mhch 
concern for him as was conſiſtent with the 
public intereſt. This encouraged him to try 
once more if he could not purchaſe his friend- 


*ſhip ; but he found him proof againſt the attacs 
of gold, and like a ſtrong fortreſs on all ſides 
> inacceflible and impregnable. After Harpalus's 


Py 


deceaſe, Charicles, Phocion's ſon-in-law, was 


called to account for the money he had re- 


= ceived from him, on which he entreated 
| Phecion to appear in his behalf at his trial: 
but this he refuſed, telling him, That he had 

made him his ſon-in-law only fer juſt and honour- 
able purpoſes. 


About this time 4/clepiader, the ſon of Hip- 


4 parchus, brought to Athens the firſt news of 


Alexander's death, when the people exulting, 
ſeemed diſpoſed to engage in ſome raſh and 
precipitate meaſures. Phocion endeavoured to 
reſtrain them; but many of them crouding to 
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| | | Well then, ſaid Phocion, if it be true to day, it 2 
lf | ewill be as true to morrow, and the next day : Per an 
1 Jo that we have time enough to debate coolly and Aba, 
| | deliberately. "Soon a 
| Ni The A henians being eagerly bent on pro- army! 
1 ſecuting a war againſt the Bwotians, which Cronos 
[ll had been entered into contrary to the advice inconſ 
i „ of Phocion, he warmly oppoſed it; but find- ing un 
4 ing that the E at length grew clamour- the Gr 
Wi ous againſt him, he cauſed prociumation to {their 
60 be made, hat all the Athenians who were At 
| „ Axty years above the age of puberty ſhould take with! 
| b five days proviſions, and immediately follow him. © deſert 
[08 This cauſed a great tumult, and the old men conſte 
1 were very clamourous againſt the order. Up- treaty 
0 this, he demanded in what he had injured e. 
14 them; For I, ſaid he, wwho am now tighty, hat 
| | am ready to lead you. This cooled. the zeal at La 
44 they had before expreſſed for the war. But * havir 
1 ſoon after Micion at the head of a ſtrong party $ Phoci 
j | of Macedonians and mercenaries, having pil- with 
ihe laged the coaſts, and made a deicent upon Leno 
41 Rhamnus, Pbocion marched againit them. was i 
| When the armies were drawn up, an Atheni- 1 gine« 
an advanced out of his rank before the reſt ; gant 

but one of the enemy advancing to encounter J frſt: 

him, his courage failed, and he retired back ® ſpea] 

into his rank; on which Phocion called out, 1 Phoc 

«© Young man, art thou not aſhamed to de- MR emb; 

„ ſert thy ſtation twice in one day, both into 

«© where I had placed thee, and where thou that 

<< hadſt placed thyſelf?” Then charging the ere 

enemy with great bravery and reſolution, he be c 

routed them, and killed Micion on the ſpot. WM go 


He 


A538 
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rue. He afterwards defeated the Grecian army in 
1 Theſſaly, where Leonatus had joined Antipa- 
ay ter and the Macedonians newly come from 
and *Afa, when Leonatus was killed in the battle. 
Soon after Craterus coming with a powerful 
ro- army from 4/a, defeated the Grecians near 
ich Cronon in Theſſaly : when, tho? their loſs was 
7 1 inconſiderable, this joined to Antipater's hav- 
nd- ing underhand tempered with the cities, made 
_ the Grecians ſhamefully betray the liberty of 
Fo {their country. 
. At length, Antipater approaching Athens 
lte with all his forces, Demoſtheires. and Hyperides 
. deſerted the city, and the people being in great 
Wen conſternation, ſent Phocion to enter into a 
Jp- , treaty with Antipater, who declaring, that he 
red would grant the 4therians no other terms, but 
hy, {what he himſelf had received from Leofthenes 
zeal Fat Lamia; Phocicn returned to the city, and 
But having reported this anſwer, they complied. 
art y Pha was therefore ſent back to Thebes, 
pil - with other ambaſſadors, among whom was 
Hap * Xenccrates the philoſopher, whoſe virtue 
em. was in ſuch high reputation, that it was ima- 
ent. ' gined the moit brutal, barbarous, and arro- 
eſt; gant, would be ſeized with reverence at his 
acer + firſt appearance. But he no ſooner began to 
ack ſpeak, than Antięater interrupted him; and 
out, = Phocion having declared the purport of their 
de- embaſſy, he anſwered, that he would enter 
oth into a league with the Athenians, on condition 
hou that Demoſthenes and H perides ſhould be deli- 
the vered up to him: that the ancient law ſhould 
he be obſerved, by which none but the wealthy 
FI. X ſtiould be admitted into offices of ſtate ; that 
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they ſhould receive a garriſon into Muny- 
chia, defray the expences of the war, and pay 
a fine, Phocion preſſed him with great ear- 
neſtneſs to give up the article relating to the 
garriſon ; but in vain, the 4:henians were con- 
ſtrain'd to receive it; but it was commanded 
by Menythus a good-ratured man, and a 
friend to Phocion, whence it was not at all 
prejudicial to the inhabitants; but about 
12,009 perſons being, on account of their 
poverty, excluded from having any ſhare in 
the government, made loud complaints of 
this injury, and the reſt of the poor who left 
Athens, and retired into Thrace, where Anti- 


pater had aſſigned them a town, and ſome - 


territories, conſidered themſelves as no better 
than a colony of exiles. 

Ihe Athenians were however very impor- 
tunate with Phocion to perſuade Antipater to 
withdraw the garriſon 3 but he ſteadily de- 
clined it, either from his having no hopes of 
E or his obſerving that the garriſon 

eeping them in awe, rendered them more 
orderly and governable. The only thing he 
aſked and obtained from Antipater, was, 
to prolong the time of payment of the fine. 
The people therefore leaving him, applied 
to Demades, who readily undertaking the of- 


fice, carried his ion with him into Macedonia. 
His evil genius led him thither, juſt at the 


time when Antipater died, and when Caſſander, 

his ſon, who was now become abſolute, found 

a letter written by Demaaesto Antigonus in Alfa, 

adviing him to come and aſſume the m_ 
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e Greece and Macedonia, which, as he ex- 


Preſſed himſelf, ere beld together only by a 


read, and even an old aud rotten thread, mean- 
Cafjander, enraged, no ſoon- 
Er heard of their arrival, than cauſing them 
Soth to be ſeized, he had the ſon put to death 
In his father's preſence, and ſo near his per- 
Jon, that the blood ſpirted upon him. Then 
Þitterly repioaching the father for his treach- 
Fe and ingratitude, he cauſed him alſo to be 
ain. . 


® Antifater, had juſt before his death, ap- 
pointed Pogperchen general, and his fon Ca/< 
ander Chiliarch, or commander of a thou- 
Hand men: but he was no ſooner dead, than 


La ander ſeized on the government, and in- 


tanily ſent Nicanor to ſucceed Menyllus, in the 
ommand of the garriſon of Munychia, be- 


: Wore his father's death ſhould be publickly 
*Zknown. This was done, and Phecion freely 
Ten with Nicancr, whom he perſuaded 
io diſtinguiſh himſelf by entertaining the peo- 
ple with public ſhews, raiſed a ſuſpicion that 
he was privy to the deſign. In the mean time, 
3 Pohperchon, who had the care of the king's * 
perſon, wrote to the Athenians, that it was his 
g majeſty's pleaſure, that the popular govern- 
ment ſhould be reſtozed. This letter occaſi- 
g oning ſome commotions ang the Athenians, 
2 Nicazor was defirous of ſpeaking to them in 


* The ſon of Alexander the Great, who was 


IF yet young. 
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the Piræus, and the people were accordingly 
aſſembled there. Nicanor, relying on Phe 
cion's promiſe for his ſecurity, came; but 
hearing that Doryllas, who commanded an 
army in the adjacent country, had undertaken 
ro ſeize him, he eſcaped, and Phecion was ac- 
cuſed for being near him, and not ſeizing 
him, as he might have done;. but excuſed 
himſelf by obſerving, That he had no miſtr:} 
of Nicanor, whom he did not ſuſpect to have an 
el deſign. However, if it were atherwiſe, ht 
bad rather be known to /uffer, than to do what 
was unjuſt, 

In this conjunQure Alexander, the ſon of 
Pel perchon, arrived with a conſiderable force, 
under the pretence of ſuccouring the city 
againſt Nicanor; but in reality to ſeize it him- 
ſelf. The exiles who had followed Alexan- 
der ſoon got into the city, where joining with 
all the foreigners, and thoſe who had been de- 
graded, a tumultuous aſſembly was held, in 
which Phocion was diveſted of his poſt of ge- 
neral, while Callimedon, with ſeveral. other 
citizens, who were apprehenſive of the ſame 
fate, immediately retired from the city. 
Phecion, who tad the grief to hear himſelf 
accuſed of treaſon, with a few friends that 


ſtood by him, took ſanctuary with Polyper- - 


chon; but ambaſladors being ſent with an 


accuſation againſt Phocien, he was far from 


having a fair and equitable hearing ; and the 


aſſembly was no ſooner diſſolved, than Phs- 
cion, ard thoſe friends that were near him, 
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pere at a greater diſtance covered their faces, 
nd faved themſelves by flight. 

* Phocion and his friends were then conduct- 
ed back to Athens to take their tryal. The 
manner of conveying them was very diſgrace- 
ſul; they were carried in carts through the 
*Cecramicus to the theatre, where Cl:tas ſe- 
cured them till the archons had called an aſ- 
ſembly, from which neither ſlaves, ſtrangers, 
For auy infamous perſons whatſoever, were 


ph. 


him, 3 fwering, 7:/tly ; he replied, How can that be 


excluded. In the firtt place they read theking's 
letter, wherein he obſerved, That tho' he avas 
ſally convinced that theſe men were traitors, yet 
be ſent them back to be tried as by a free people, 
in the full poſſeſſion of their own taws and pri- 
Swilezes. 
When at the ſight of Phecion, the men of ho- 
Znour and virtue hid their faces, and hanging 
down their heads, burſt into tears; and one 
of them boldly cried out, That ſince the king 
Dad left to the people the judgment of Jo important 


Clitus then brought in his priſoners, 


an affair, the aſſembly ought io be cleared of 


7 firangers, and men of fſervile ccndition. But 
this motion was oppoſed with great warmth 
by the populace, who exclaimed, that they 
2 ought rather to ſtone thoſe advocates for oli- 
garchy, the enemies of the people. Phocion 
frequently attempted to plead his own caule, 


and vindicate his conduct; but he was al- 
ways interrupted : but at laſt having obtain- 
ed ſilence, he aſked, IF they intended to put 
bim to death juſtly er injuftly ? when ſome an- 


aun, except we have a fair hearing? But 
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finding they would not attend to him, he 
added, I condemn myſelf to die : but for theſe men, 
O Athenians ! avhy will you put them to death? 
they ha ve never irjured you. The populace an- 
ſwered, becau/e they are thy friends. Some even 
e ee that before Phoc/on died, he thould 
e put to the torture; but this was oppoſed ; 
however the ſuffrages being taken, they were 
unanimouſly ſentenced to ſuffer death, 

They were then ſent to prion, when the 
companions of Phocion, were ſo affteted by 
the ſorrow of their relations and friends, u ho 
came to embrace them in the ſtreets, and to 
wiſh them a laſt farewel, that they proceede1 
on their way, lamenting their unhappy fate 
with a flood of tears: but Phocton ſtill retain- 
ed the ſame countenance, as he had ſhewn 
when quitting the aſſembly, he went to take 
upon him the command of armies, and whea 
the Athenians attended him in crowds to his 
own houſe, with the voice of praiſe and ac. 
clamations. One of the populace, more in- 
ſolent than the reſt, came up to him, and 
ſpit in his face ; but turning to the archons, 
he only ſaid, Will no body hinder this man 
« from acting ſo unworthily ?*” On his arri- 
val at hs ws. one of his friends aſking 
him, if he had any meſſage to ſend to his 
ſon ? „ Yes, certainly, replied he, command 
„ him from me, to forget the injuſtice of the 
% Athenians.” Having all drank the juice 
of hemlock, the quantity was found inſuffi- 
cient, .and the executioner refuſed to prepa'e 
more, except he was paid twelve drachmas. 
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Some delay being therefore made, Phocion 
{aid to one of his friends, What cannot a 
man die on free coſt among the Athenians ?”? 
and then defired him to give the executioner 
the trifling ſum he demanded “. 

On that day there was a public proceſſion 
on horſeback in honour of Jupiter, and as it 
paſſed before the priſon, ſome of the horſe- 
men who 1 it, took their crowns from 
their heads, others turned their eyes to the 
priſon, and burſt into tears, and all whoſe 
minds were not entirely perverted by rage or 
envy, and had any remains of humanity and 
religion, acknowledged it to be the higheſt 
inſtance of barbarity and impiety, not to ab- 


ſtain at leaſt on that ſolemn day from the com- 


miſſion of ſo great a crime. But  Phocion's 
enemies, as if their triumph was not yet 
complete, made an order, that his body 
ſhould be carried out of the Athenian territo-. 
ries, and that no Athenian ſhould be allowed 
to provide wood for the funeral pile. Theſe 
laſt offices were therefore rendered to him in 
the territories of Megara. A lady of the 
country, who accidentally aſſiſted with her 
ſervanis at his funeral, erected on the ſpot 
an honorary monument, and made the cuſ- 
tomary libations to the deceaſed, then care- 


fully gathering up into her robe the bones of 


this great man, ſhe conveyed them into her 


This great man, was thus put to death by 


his ungratetul country, in the 318th year before 
the chriſtian æra. 


C 3 houſe 
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houſe by night, and buried them under her 
hearth, thus addreſſing her houſhold gods: 


« Oye deities! guardians of this hearth, to 
% you I confide theſe remains of the moſt IF 
« excellent Phocion. Preſerve them ſafe, and 


« reſtore them one day to the ſepulchre of his 


« anceſtors, when the Athenians ſhall have 


& learnt wiſdom.” 

Indeed, in a very ſhort time, they found 
by experience, what an excellent governor, 
what a patron of juſtice and virtue they had 
loſt. They then decreed him a brazen ſta- 
tue, and ordered that his bones ſhould be ho- 
nourably interred at the public expence. Ag- 
noni des, one of his accuſers, was then condemn- 
ed and put to death, and the two others fled 
the city for fear; but being met by Phocus, 
the ſon of Phocion, he ſlew them both. 
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X*XA#AHIS extraordinary man was the 
* great grandſon of Cato the Cen- 
1 4V ſor, and was left an orphan, with 
es * his brother Cæpio, and Porcia his 
ſiſter; who lived together in the 

houſe of Livius Druſus, their mother's bro- 
ther, who was diſtinguiſhed by his wiſdom, 
his virtue, and his eloquence. Cato is ſaid 
to have diſcovered in his infancy, a reſolute, 
firm, and inflexible temper. He was rough 
and ſevere towards thoſe that flattered him, 
but ſtubborn and untractable to thoſe by 
whom he was threatened, He hardly ever 
laughed, and was ſeldom ſeen to ſmile. He 
was not eaſily provoked ; but when once in- 
cenſed 
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cenſed was with difficulty paciſied. When 
he began to learn, he appeared dull and flow 
of apprehenſion, yet would aſk the reaſon, 
and enquire into the cauſe of every thing. 

When he was about 'fourteen years old, 
Sarpedo his ſchoolmaſter uſed to take him to 
the houſe of Sy//a, who uſed to talk fami- 
liarly to him and his brother; but Cars one 
day obſerving, that the heads of many men 
were brought thither, and that thoſe who 
were preſent endeavoured to ſtife their ſighs, 
he aſked Sarpedo, with a countenance full of 
rage, Why no body killed the man? Becauſe, 
ſaid he, they fear more than they hate him. Why 
then, returned Cato, give me a ſword, that 1 
may ſtab him, and free my country, This ter- 
rified his maſter, Who hurried him away, and 
from thence forward took care to watch him 
ſtrictly, leſt he thould engage in ſome deſpe- 
rate attempt, 

On his being made one of the prieſts of A. 
polls, he changed his habitation, and took 
his ſhare of the paternal inheritance. He 


now became intimately acquainted with Aati- | 


pater the ſtoic philoſopher,and chiefly applier 
himſelf to the ſtudy of morality and politic, 
ſeeming as if carried by a divine impulſe to 
every virtue, and chiefly to that inflexible 
Juſtice which is not to be moved by favour 
or compaſhon. He a'fſo ſtudied the art of 
ſpeaking in public; and whenever he did ſo, 
bis ſpeeches were rough, vehement, and full 
cf ſenſe; he bad a grace in ſpeaking that 
charmed the car, and perfectly agreed with 
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the ſhortneſs of his ſentences; beſides the 
mirth and raillery that were mingled with his 
y gravity, pleaſed the auditors. His voice was 

full, and loud enough to be heard by a great 
multitude, and he had ſuch ſtrength of lungs, 
that he could ſpeak a whole day without be- 
ing much fatigued. 

An eſtate being left him by one Caro, his 
couſin german, worth a hundred talents, he 
fold it, and kept the money for any of his 
friends who might happen to want, to whom 
he would lend it without intereit; and to 
ſerve them, he mortgaged his own land and 
his ſlaves to the public treaſury, In the ſer- 
vile war againſt Spartacus, Cato went a vo- 
luntier, to accompany his brother Cæpio, 
whom he tenderly loved, and who was a tri- 
bune in the army; but the ill conduct of 
Gellius the general afforded him no opportu- 
nity of exerting his courage : but amidſt the 
corruption and luxury of that army, he ſhew- 
ed ſuch a love of difcipline, and ſuch wiidom 
in his whole conduct, that the general would 
dave decreed him . but 
theſe he refuſed, becauſe he ſaid he had done 
nothing to deſerve them. 

He was at length choſen military tribune, 
and ſent into Macedonia. There went with 
him fifteen ſlaves, two freedmen, and four 
of his friends: theſe rode on horſeback ; but 
Cato always went on foot, yet kept up with 
them, and converſed with them by turns on 
the way. On his reaching the army, which 
conſiſted of many legions, the general gore 
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him the command of one; on which he re- 
ſolved to try to make his ſoldiers like himſelf; 
for this purpoſe he joined reaſon to his autho- 
rity, and having inſtructed them in every 
part of their duty, beſtowed rewards or pu- 
niſhments on all according to their deſerts. 
Thus his men became ſo well diſciplined, 
that it was difficult to determine, whether 


they were more peaceable, or warlike; more 


brave, or more juſt: they were dreadful to 
their enemies, and courteous to their com- 
panions; fearful to do wrong, and eager to 
gain honour, By this means Cato acquired 
glory without ſeeking it ; he became eſteemed 

y all men, and beloved by the ſoldiers, 
Whatever he commanded to be done, he-him- 
ſelf helped to perform. In his food, his ap- 
_ and manner of marching, he reſem- 

led a common ſoldier rather than an, officer, 
but in wiſdom and virtue he exceeded every 
commander in the army. 

There lived at that time at Pergamus A- 
thenodorus, the ſtoic philoſopher, who was now 
grown old, and being fond of independency, 

ad always declined an acquaintance with 
2 and great men. Cato deſired to 
iſten to his inſtructions; but being ſenſible 
that he ſhould never be able to prevail on him, 
either by letters or meſſengers, to leave his 
retirement, and come to the camp; he re- 
ſolved to take advantage of the laws, which 
allowed him to be abſent two months from 
the army, and to go into Aa in queſt of ſo 
| valuable 
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valuable an acquiſition. 
Went, and after ſome diſcourſe, prevailed on 
him to quit his former reſolutions; and at 
his return, brought him with him to the ar- 
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Cato accordinyly 


my, with as much joy as if he had performed 
ſome heroic exploit. 

While Cato was in the army, he received 
letters from his brother, who being on a 
journey towards Alia, was taken ill at Anus 
in Thrace, Nothing could prevent his going 
to viſit him; for though the ſea was very 
rough, no large veſſel being to be had, he got 
into a little paſſage-boat, and with two of 
his friends and three ſervants, ſet fail from 
Theſſaloxica, and after his having narrowly 
eſcaped drowning, arrived at Aus, juſt at- 
ter Cæpio had expired. Cato upon this me- 
lancholy occaſion ſhewed more of the fond 
brother than of the philoſopher; be burſt in- 
to tears and lamentations, embraced the dead 
body, and ſhewed all the ſigns of the moſt 
violent grief. Afterwards = cauſed a vaſt 
quantity of rich perfumes and coſtly gar- 
ments to. be burnt on the funeral pile, and 
there erected a monument for Cæpio of Thacian 
marble, in the Forum of the Anians. 

The time Cato was to ſerve in the army 
being expired, he was honoured at his de- 
parture, not only by the ordinary vows and 
prayers for his ſafety, but with numberleſs 
tears and embraces ; the ſoldiers ſpread their 
2 at his feet, and kiſſed his hand as 

e paſſed along: an honour, which, in that 
age, the Romans ſhewed to few of their gs- 

. nerals. 
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nerals, He now reſolved, before he return- 
ed to Rome, to travel over Ala, in order to 
obſerve the manners and cuſtoms of every 
province He was alſo willing to gratify Deio- 
tarus, king of Galatia, who having had a 


great friendſhip for his father, invited him 
thither, 


ing his baker and cook to the place where 
he propoſed to lodge the next night: theſe 
went quietly into the town, and if no friend 


of Cate, or his family, lived there, they pro- 


vided for him in an inn ; but if there were 
none, they applied to the magiſtrates to help 
them to lodgings, and always appeared ſa- 
tisfied with what was allotted them. This 


modeſt behaviour frequently rendered them 


diſcredited by the magiſtrates, ſo that Caro 


His journies were ordered in the 
following manner: he ſent eaily in the morn- 


ſometimes arrived before any thing was pro- 


vided for him; and indeed he himſelf, when 4 


he came, was often lighted and deſpiſed; 
for ſitting ſilent on his baggage, he was con- 
ſidered as a contemptible mean ſpirited fel- 
low : he therefore ſometimes called the ma- 
giſtrates together, and reproved them to this 
purpoſe : “ Ye wretches, lay aſide this in- 
«« hoſpitable diſpoſition ; for you will not 
always meet with a Cato let your civility, 
*« therefore, leave no roam for thoſe to ſhew 
« their 2 who deſire but a pretence to 
* take from you by force what you give with 
* ſuch reluctance.” But by hood, Pon bey 
made the people aſhamed of their ignorance 
and folly : for Cato, in his journey to Ey fe- 
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ut, going to pay his reſpects to him, Pompey, 


who was the elder man, and the general of 
a great army, roſe up, and going to meet 
him, gave him his hand, and embraced him. 
He alſo ſaid many things in praiſe of Cato's 
virtue while he was preſent, and ſtill more 
after he was gone. After this, all the cities 
through which he paſſed ſtrove to exceed 
each other in the reſpect oy ſhewed him. 
King Deio:arus being old, had ſent for Cato, 
in order to recommend his children and fa- 
mily to his protection; and on his arrival, 
reſſed him to accept a variety of preſents he 
bad provided for him: at which Cato was ſo 
offended, that though he came in the even- 
ing, he left him the next morning: but the 
following night, he found at Peſſinus a great- 
er number et provided for him, with 
letters from the king, entreating him to ac- 
cept them. © At leaſt, ſaid he, permit 
„thy friends to take them. They deſerve 
« well at thy hands, and thine eſtate will not 
e permit thee to reward them according to 
„ their merits.” However, he would not 
ſuffer it, though he found ſome of them very 
willing to receive the gifts, and ready to com- 
plain of his ſcrupulotity. 
On his return to Reme, he, for the maſt 
part, 22 his time either at home in the 
converlation of Atbenodorus, or at the Forum 
in the ſervice of his friends. On his bein 
old enough to ſue for the quæſtorſhip, he de- 
clined putting up for it till he had ſtudied the 
laws relating to that office. Thus inſtructed, 
Vor. VI. D he 
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he no ſooner entered into this new poſt, 
than he introduced a great reformation among 
the clerks and under officers of the treaſury, 
Finding that there were many debts of lon 


ſtanding due to the ſtate, and that the ſtats 
was alſo indebted to many private perſons, he 1 


ſtrictly exacted what was due to the treaſury, 
and freely paid all thoſe to whom it was in- 
debted. Hence it was ſaid, that Cato made 
the office of quzſtor equal in dignity to that 
of conſul, 

There were at this time many whom SY 


had employed as executioners 1n the laſt pro- 


ſcription, each of whom he had rewarded 
with 12,000 drachmas : but though theſe 


wretches were univeiially hated, none had 


the courage to proſecute them. Caro, how- 
ever, called thoſe to an account who had thus 


ot the public money, which he obliged } 


them to refund, and at the ſame time, with 
juſt indignation, upbraided them for their 


cruel and impious actions; after which they 1 
were accuſed of murder, and being ſoon 
found guilty, ſuffered accordingly. The 


people now rejoiced, and corfidered the 
death of thefe wretches as the total extirpa- 


tion of tyranny, They were alſo pleaſed with 


Cato's indefatigable diligence. He was al- 


ways the firſt at the treaſury, and the laſt who | 


left it. He was never abſent from any aſ- 


ſembly of the N or fitting of the ſenate, 
1 partiality 2 

to particular perſons, voted for remitting the 
fines and cuſtoms due to the ſtate; and at 
' leagth | 
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length made it appear, that the ſtate might 
be rich without oppreſſing the people. 

Pompey finding that it was impoſſible either 
to perſuade or to compel Cato to favour his 
unjuſt deſigns, endeavoured to prevent his 
conſtant attendance at the ſenate, by engag- 
ing himin pleading cauſes, and deciding the 
differences among his friends. But Cato ſoon 
ſeeing through this artifice, told all his ac- 
quaintance, that he would never concern him- 
ſelf with any private buſineſs while the ſenatè 
was aſſembled. 

Clodius, a ſeditious orator, ſtriving to 
raiſe commotions, and traducing the prieſts 
and veflals, Caro boldly oppoled him, and 
made him appear ſo infamous, that he was 
obliged to leave the city, For this Cicero 
returned him his thanks, on which he an- 
ſwered, Thou muſt thank the common 
« wealth, for whoſe ſake I do every thing.” 
His veracity became fo conſpicuous, that an 
advocate in a cauſe wherein there was only one 
witneſs, told the judges, They ought nat torely 
on the teſtimony of a ſingle witneſs, though it were 
Cato himelf. 

He had tor ſome time declined ſtanding for 
the tribuneſhip ; but Mezellus Nepos putting 
up for that office, he haſtily left his country- 
ſeat at Lucania, and the next morning went 
to the Forum, where he began to ſollicit for 
it, in oppoſition to Metellus, The power of 
this office rather conſiſts in controuling, than 
in performing any buſineſs ; for if one tribune 
diflents, though all the reſt of his colleagues 
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agree, his diſſent is ſufficient to put a ſtop to 
the proceeding, At firſt Cato had only a few 
friends that appeared for him; but his de- 
* was no ſooner known, than he was join- 
ed by all the men of virtue, for thev did not 
confider him as one who defired a favour for 
himſelf, but as one who ſtrove to ſerve his 
country, and all good men; and it is faid 
that ſuch a multitude flocked about him, that 
he was in danger of being ſtifled, and could 
ſcarce preſs through the croud into the Forum. 
He was therefore declared tribune, with ſeve- 
ral others, and Metellus among the reſt. 

Cato was no ſooner choſen into this office, 
than obſerving that the election of conſuls was 
determined by bribes, he ſeverely rebuked 
the 79 for their corruption, and threa- 
tened to accuſe whomſoever he ſhould find giv- 
ing money. He accordingly accuſed Lucius 
Murena, who was choſen conſul with $:lanvs, 
who had married his ſiſter; and there being 


a law that the accuſed might ſet a ſpy on the 


accuſer, Murena appointed one, who at firſt fol- 
lowed Cato, and watched him very ſtrittly; but 
perceiving that Lis whole procedure was can- 


did and open, he was filled with ſurprize and 


admiration at his juſtice and integrity; fo 
that every morning on his meeting him, ei- 
ther in the Forum, or at his houſe, he aſked, 
if he intended to do any thing that day rela- 
ting to the accuſation ? and if Cato ſaid No, 
he went away, relying with the utmoſt con- 
fidence on his word. At the trial, Cicero, 
who was then conſul, and defended Murena, 
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to ſo wittily ridiculed Cato and the ſtoic philo- 
w 2 ſophers, that the judges laughed very hear- 
e- tily; upon which Cato, ſmiling, ſaid, © My 
a- „ friends, we have a very merry conſul.” 
ot F Murcna was however acquittted, and during 
Or his conſulſhip, was ſo far fon ſhewing any 
iS A reſentment againſt Cato, that he adviſed wich 
id him in the moſt important affairs, and con- 
at ſtantly treated him in the moit honourable 
1d and reſpectful manner. 
m. Cato had aſſiſted Cicere while he was con- 
e- ſul, in ſeveral important and difficult affairs, 
eſpecially in preventing the fucceſs of Catiline's 
ce, conſpiracy; and after Lentulus and the reſt of 
as the conſpirators were put to death, perſuaded 
ed the ſenate to gain over the diſorderly rabble 
Aa- by a diſtribution of cory, which coſt the ſtate 
v- [3 twelve hundred and fifty talents. | 
ins | Metellus no ſooner entered into his office of 
75, 3 tribune, than he began to hold tumultuous aſ- 
ng ſemblies, and prepared a decree for recalling 
he Pompey the Great with all his forces, under 
ol- the pretence of preſerving the city from Cari- 
ut F hHne's conſpiracy ; but really to deliver up the 
n- 3F commonwealth into his hands, and to inveſt 
nd him with abſolute power. Upon this the ſe- 
ſo nate was aſſembled, when Cato, inſtead of at- 
el- tacking Metellus with his uſual vehemence, 
2d, ſpoke in the mildeſt terms, aud condeſcend- 
la- | ing to uſe entreaties, extolled the family of 
Vo, Meſellus for having conſtantly ſided with the 
n- nobility. This rendered Metellus the more 
ro, inſolent, who openly threatening, That in 
va, ſpite of the ſenate, he would do whatever be 
0 53 plaſel': 
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pleaſed : Cato at once changed his counge- 
nance, his voice and his language, and mak- 
ing a very ſevere ſpeech, concluded with de- 
claring, That while he lived, Pompey ſhould 
never enter the city in arms, The ſenate con- 
ſidered Meteilas as actuated by a deteſtable 
madneſs, and bent on introducing univerſal 
rain and confuſion : and Cato, as inſpired by 
the enthuſiaſm of virtue, ſtruggling for the 
preſervation of juſtice, order, and the laws, 
At length, when the people were to give their 
votes on this decree, Metellus, before hand, 
took poſſeſſion of the Forum with armed men, 
1 ſtrangers, and ſlaves, and was al- 

aſſiſted by Cz/ar, who was then prætor. 
In the mean while, Cato's whole family were 
under the moſt dreadful apprehenſions on his 
account; his wife and friends bewailed and 
lamented him, and ſome of them neither eat 
nor flept all night. He himſelf, however, 
appearing without fear and anxiety, comfort- 
ed and encouraged them ; after ſupper, he 
went to bed at his uſual hour, and the next 


morning was waked out of a ſound ſleep by 


Ainutius Thermus, one of his colleagues. 
O 
Fhey went together to the Forum, accompa- 


nied by very few, but met with many who 


adviſed them to take care of themſelves. Cato 
ſeeing the temple of Caſtor and Pollux encom- 
paſſed by armed men, and the aſcent to it 
guarded by gladfators, with Mezellus and Cæ- 
Jar gra above in the Forum, turned to- 
wards his friends, ſaying, . Behold that inſo- 
cs lent coward, who has raiſed ſuch a force 
againſt an unarmed man:“ then going on 
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with Thermus, thoſe who kept the paſſages 
gave way to them, but would ſuffer none 
elſe to paſs : Cato, however, taking Minutius 
by the band, with great difficulty pulled him 
along with him, and going directly to Metel- 
lus and Cæſar, ſeated himſelf between them, 
to prevent their talking to each other: on 
which thoſe of his party admiring his ſpirit 
and boldneſs, Lalled out to him to have cou- 
rage, and exhorted each other to ſtand toge- 
ther, and not betray their liberty, and its 
brave» defender. The clerk then took the 
bill; but Cato ordered him not to read it: up- 
on which Metellus taking it, would have read 
it kimſelf; but Cato ſnatched it out of his 
hand. Metellus having the decree by heart, 
began now to repeatit; but Thermus clapping 
his hand on his mouth, ſtopped his ſpeaking. 
Upon this, Metellus, ſeeing that they were 
fully reſolved to oppoſe him, and that the 
people were on their fide, ſent for a number 
of armed men, who ruſhing in with great 
noiſe and fury, all his oppoſers fled except 
Cato, who ſtood ſtill, while the other party 
threw ſticks and ſtones at him from above; 
but Murena coming up, held his gown before 
him, and called out to them to deſiſt. Then 
32388 and pulling him along, brought 

im into the temple of Caſtor and Pollux. Me- 
tellus now ſeeing that the friends of liberty 
had fled out of the Forum, imagined that 
he ſhould eaſily gain his point, and therefore 
ordered the ſoldiers to retire. He now began 
in a regular manner to paſs the decree: When 
the others recollecting themſelves, boldly re- 
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turned with loud ſhouts; on which the ad- 
herents of Metellus imagining that they hal 
been to furniſh themſelves with arms, were 
ſtruck with terror and fled. Cato again came 
forward, encouraged the people, and praiſed 
their zeal, on wich the multitude were for 


depoſing Metellus from his office. The ſe— 
nate heing alſo reaſſembled, gave orders for 
ſupporting Cato, and oppoſing the decree. 
On which Metellus ruſhin ſuddenly into the 
Forum, and aſſembling the people, made an 
invidious ſpeech againſt Caro, crying, that he 
was obliged to fly from his tyranny, and from this 
conſpiracy againſt Pompey, ahbe would ſon 
make the citizens repent the diſhonour they had 
done to that great man. He then ſet out for 
Alia, to inform Pompey of all that had paſſed. 

Cato obtained great honour by his having 
thus freed the ſtate from the dangerous tri- 
bane of Metellus; but he was ſtill more 
admired, for putting a ſtop to a deſign form- 
ed by the ſenate, of diſgracing and depoſing 
that tribune. The people here admiredk his 
moderation in not inſulting the enemy he had 
overthrown, and the wiſe extolled his pru- 
dence and policy in not exaſperating Pompey. 

When Lucullus returned from Aa, ( ato 
prevented his loſing his triumph; and when 
Damper was returning, he alone hindered 
the ſenates complying with his requeſt to 


defer the aſſembly for the choice of conſuls, 
till he could be preſent to aſſiſt Pio, who 
ſtood for that office. This made Pompey ima- 
gine that he ſhould frequently fail in his de- 
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ſigns, unleſs he could engage Cato in his in- 
te eſt, He therefore ſent Miuntius to Cato with 
the propoſal of - marrying his two nieces, or 
as ſome ſay his daughters, offering to take the 
eldeſt for himſelf, and the other for his ſon, 
Minutius mentioned the affair to Cato in the 
preſence of his wife and ſiſters, who ſeemed 
much pleaſed with the alliance: but Caro 
immediately anſwered, ** Go, Minutius, and 
« tell Pompey, thathe muſt not think of taking 
1% Cato, by gaining over the women to his 
„ fide, However, I value his kindneſs, and 
« while he acts with juſtice and honour, he 
e ſhall find my friendſhip ftronger than any 
&« alliance; but I will not give hoſtages to 
« the glory of Pompey, againſt the ſafety of 
« my country.” This anſwer diſpleaſed the 
women; but afterwards when Pompey endea- 
voured by bribery to obtain the conſulſhip for 
one of friends, they acknowledged that he 
ated wiſely in refuſing the offer, fince the 
would have been diſhonoured by his faults. 
But if we may be permitted to judge by the _ 
event, it would have been happy for the Ro- 
mans, if Cato had not rejected this alliance, 
which would have pervented the match that 
united the power of Cz/ar and Pympey, which, 
by rendering the former too great, prepared 
the way for his deſtroying the Roman republic. 
Cæſar was no ſooner declared conſul elect, 
than he married Julia his daughter to Pom- 
pey, and both uniting againſt the common- 
wealth, the one propoſed laws for dividing 


the 
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the lands among the poor, and the other ſe— 
conded the propoſal. Cato, who thought 
this alliance very dangerous to the ſtate, de- 
clared, that he did not ſo much object to the 
diviiion of the lands, as he feared the re- 
ward they would expect for doing the people 
this ſervice: he therefore oppoſed it with all his 
power, in wiich he was joined by Bibulus the o- 
other cop ſul, Lacullas, Cicero, and their friends: 
upon which Car and his party applied to 
force, and obliged all who oppoſed him to 
quit the Forum. He now not only carried 
his point, but cauſed it to be ordained, that 
the {ſenate ſhould ſwear to confirm the law, 
inflicting ſevere penalties on thoſe who ſhould 
refuſe the oath, All the ſenators being now 
terrified took the oath, except Cato and Fa- 
wvonius : the wife and ſiſters of the former en- 
treated him with tears to take it too, while 
the reſt of his friends joined in the ſame re- 
queſt ; particularly Cicero, who uſed many 
arguments, and at length prevailed ; Cato 
took it with reluctance, and Favenius, who 
regulated his actions by thoſe of his friend, 
flowed his example, 

Elated with this ſucceſs, Cz/ar propoſed a 
law for dividing almoſt all the country of 
Campania among the poor citizens; which 
none but Cato caring to oppole, Cz/ar pulled 
him from the roſtrum, and dragged him to 
priſon : but Cato unintimidated, went alon 
exclaiming againſt the law, and adviſing the 
people to put a flop to theſe proceedings; 
while the | Pg and the moſt worthy citi- 
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zens followed him with dejected looks. Cz- 
ſar now expected that Cato would ſoon either 
ſupplicate him, or appeal to the people ; but 
at length finding that he would do neither, 
he privately ſent one of the tribunes to ſet 
him at liberty. 

This cabal having thus eſtabliſhed their 
power, by gaining one part of the city by ta 
vour, and the other by fear, were ſtiil atraid 
of Cato and Cicero; the latter they therefore 
baniſhed, and ſent the former againſt his will 
in an expedition to Cyprus, to conquer P?cle- 
my, who reigned in that iſland, and alſo to 
reſtore thoſe who had been baniſhed from By- 
zantium. Upon this occaſion Cate adviied 
Cicero to make no reſiſtance, leaſt by throw- 
ing the ſtate into contution, he ſhould occa- 
ſion a civil war. 

Cato ſent before him to Cyprus, Canidius, 
one of his friends, to perſuade Pro/emy to yield 
without reſiſtance, promiſing that he ſhould 
want neither riches nor honour, but ſhould 
be made prieſt of Venus in the iſle of Paphos. 
He himſelf ſtaid at Khodes in order to make 
ſome preparations, and to wait for an anſwer 
from Cyprus, In the mean while Prolemy, 
king of Egypt, who had quarrelled with bis 
ſubjects, was ſailing to Rome with the hopes 
that Cz/ar and Pemey would reſtore him to 
his kingdom: but deſiring to ſee Cate, ſent 
for him; Cato, however, having taken a 
purge, anſwered, That Ptolemy, i he pleaſed, 
might come to him. When he came, Cato did 
not ſo much as riſe up to him, but ſaluting 
| | him 
N 
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him as an ordinary perſon, bid him fit 
down. Plelemy was amazed at ſuch flately 
behaviour iu a man who made fo mean an ap- 
pearance : but was ſoon after no leſs aſtoniſh. 
ed at the wiſdom and freedom of his diſcourſe : 
for Cato blamed his deſign, ſhewed him the 
honour and happineſs he had quitted, and the 
mort'fications to which he wou!ld expole him- 
ſelf, with the immenſe bribes he muſt beſtow 
on the leading men of Rome, whom all Egypr, 
if turned into filver, would ſcarcely fatisty : 
advifing him to return home, and be recon- 
ciled to his ſubjects; and offering to go with 
him, to aſſiſt him in compoſing their differen- 
ces. Ptolemy appeared like one recovered 

from a fit of madneſs, and acknowledgin 
the wiſdom of Caro, reſolved to follow his 
advice; but being again over-perſuaded by 
his friends, purſued his firſt deſign, and went 
to Rome, where he ſoon repented of his folly 

in rejecting ſuch excellent advice, 

In the mean time, the other Ptolemy, who 
was in Cyprus, poiſoned himſelf, and it being 
reported that he had left great riches, Caro 
ſent his nephew Brutus to Cypros, ind he 
| himſelf went to Yzzantium, where having re- 
conciled the fugitives, and the people, he left 
the city in peace and tranquillity, and ſailed 
to Cyprus, where he found a royal treaſure, 
in jewels, plate, tables, fine purple, and 
other valuable effects, which he cauſed to be 
ſold at as high a price as poſſible, and having 
thus raiſed 7000 talents of filver, returned to 
Rome. News being brought to that City that 
| he 
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he was coming up the river, all the magiſ- 
trates, the prieſts, and the whole ſenate, with 

reat part of the people, went out to meet 
. ; and both the banks of the Tyber being 
covered with ſpectators, his entrance had all 
the honour of a triumph. The ſenate then 
aſſembling, decreed him an extraordinary 
prztorſhip, and the privilege of wearing his 
robe faced with purple at the public ſhews, 
Theſe honours he however refuſed; but in 
conſideration of the fidelity and diligence of 
Nicias, Ptolemy's ſteward, he deſired the ſe. 
nate to give him his freedom, 

Soon after Pompey and Craſſus formed the 
deſign of ſolliciting a ſecond time for the 
coolulhip ; on which all the other candidates 
deſiſted, except Lucius Domitius, who had 
married Porcia, the ſiſter of Cato, who per- 
ſuaded him to perſiſt, ſince he would not 
only gain the conſulſhip, but preſerve the li- 
berty of Rome. Pompey's party fearing that 
he would obtain it, attacked Domirtius as he 
was gong before day-light to the Campus 
Martius, ſlew the man who carried the light 
next before Domitivs, and having wounded 
ſeveral others, all the reſt fled, except Cato 
and Domitius; for though Cato was wounded 
in the arm, he held him, and conjured him 
to ſtay, and not forſale the defence of their liber- 
ty, againft thoſe tzrants, who plainly ſhewed 
aobat uſe they would make of the poxver they ob- 
tained by ſuch wiolence, But at length Domi- 
tius, unwilling to ſtand the danger, fied home, 
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on which Pompey and Craſſus were declared . 


conſuls. 


Cato, in order to manage his conteſt with 
Pompey and Craſſus to advantage, reſolved to 


ſtand for the pretorſhip ; but by means of | 


bribes and other artifices, they got Vitinius 
choſen into that office. Cato was, however, 
elected prætor the following year; but he 
ſeems ſcarcely to have done more honour to 
the office by his integrity, than he brought 
contempt upon it by his fooulirhics : for he 
often came to the court without his ſhoes, and 
ſat on the bench without his gown, and thus 
dreſſed, gave judgment in capital cauſes, 
At this time the e were extremely 
corrupted by the bribes of thoſe who ſued 
for offices, and many of them made a trade 
of ſelling their votes. But Cato, in order to 
root up this corruption, perſuaded the ſenate 
to make an order, that the perſons choſen 
into any office, ſhould be obliged, though 
no one accuſed them, to come into court, 
and give an account upon oath of the manner 
in which they had obtained their election. 
This not only diſpleaſed thoſe who ſtood for 
the offices, but thoſe who took the bribes. 
Hence Cato, going one morning to the place 
where he decided cauſes, a bear Haſs of peo- 
ple flocked together, and uttering the moſt 
opprobrious language, aſſaulted 


joſtled in the crowd, with difficulty mount- 
ed the roſtrum, where, with a bold un- 


daunted 
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ſtones; on which thoſe who were about the 
tribunal fled, and Cato, being forced thence, and 
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daunted countenance, he filenced the cla- 
mour, and being heard with great attention, 
perfectly quelled the ſedition. The ſenate 
afterwards commending him for this he re- 
plied, ** But I do not commend you for a- 
„ bandoning your prætor when in danger, 
«© and bringing him no aſſiſtance,” 

Marcus Fawonius, a friend to the cauſe of 
liberty, and one who ſtrove to imitate the 
virtues of Cato, ſtanding for the office of 
zdile, was in danger of loſing it; but Cato 
being there, obſerved, that all the votes 
were written in one hand, and thus diſcover- 
ing the cheat put in practice by his opponent, 
Fawvonius was elected. Cato aſſiſted him in 
every thing belonging to his office, and took 
care of the ſnews 1 in the theatre. To 
the actors Cato preſented crowns, not of gold, 
but of the wild olive, like thoſe given at the 
Olympic games. Inſtead of the expenſive pitts 
uſually beſtowed on the people, to the Gre- 
cians he gave pears, radiſhes, lettuces, and 
l:exs; and to the Romans he preſented earth- 
en veſſels filled with wine, figs, cucumbers, 

ork, and little faggots of wood, At laſt, 
þ avonius, mingling with the crowd, fat among 
the ſpectators, and acknowledging Cato as 
the director of the whole, joined with the reſt 
in applauding him, and in calling out to him 
to beſtow honours and rewards on thoſe who 

erformed well. At the ſame time Curio, 
N colleague, exhibited very magni- 
ficent ſhews in another theatre; but the peo- 
ple leaving his, went to thoſe of Favonius, 
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they being highly diverted at ſeeing him act 
the private man, and Cato the maſter of the 
thews. Cato thus deſigned to ridicule the 
conduct of others on theſe occaſions, and to 
ſhew that ſports ſhould be exhtbited in a ſpor- 
tive manner, with mirth and good humour, 
and not with oſtentatious magnificence and 
expence. 


After ward io, Hyp/ccus, and Scipio ſtand- 


ing for the conſulſhip, endeavoured to obtain 
it, not only by bribery and corruption, but by 
arms and ſlaughter, and ſcemed ruſhing with 
a deſperate fury into a civil war; whence it 
was propoſed, that Pompey ſhould be im- 
powered to preſide over the election. Caro 


however obſerved, That the laws ought not to 


ſeek protefion from Pompey, but Pompey from 


the laaus: yet the confuſion laſting for a long 
time, and no poſſibility appearing of putting 


agreed, that ſince it was neceſſary to make 


uſe of a leſs evil to prevent a greater, the ſe. J' 


nate ſhould freely confer the ſupreme power 
on Pompey. Bibulns, a relation of Cato's, 


therefore moved that P:pey ſhould be created 
ſole conſul: when Cato ſtanding up, to the ſur- 
prize of every one, ſeconded the motion, and 
concluded with ſaying, That any government 
aba, better than confuſion, and that he did not 
queſtion Pompey's acting honourably, and taking | 
care of the commonwealth thus committed to his | 


tharge. Pompey, on his being declared ſole 
conſul, invited Cato to his houſe in the ſub- 


urbs; and when he came, ſaluted and em- 
braced IF 


puniſh 


a period to theſe diſorders, Cato at length 
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4 per deſired his advice and aſſiſtance in the ma- 
nagement of his office. Cato anſwered, That 
$ what he had fi merly ſpoken was not out of hatred 
to Pompey, nor what he had ſpoken now out of 
love to him; but that his ſole view was the 
good of the commonwealth : that if he aſked him, 
bein he would freely give him his adwvice in private ; 
ut by thought, bit hout being aſked, Cato ated ac- 
corcungly 3 tor when Pompey propoſcd ſevere 
laws for puniſhing thoſe who had corrupted 
the people with gifts, Cato wiſely adviſed 
him, t owverloo: wwhat was already paſt, and 
ro provide for the future; for ſhould be ſearch 
into paſt crimes, it would be difficult to know 
7 awhere to ſtop, and it would be unreaſonable to 
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I braced him with 2 kindneſs, and ac- 
knowledging the favour he had done him, 


but that in public he would always ſpeak as he 


puniſh men by a law which they had never 


Ca/ar in the mean while proſecuted the 


war in Germany; and, at the ſame time, by 


Cat's, | his preſents, and his friends, encreaſed his 


reated | 
he ſur⸗ 
Hoa view of t! 

ates i w of the danger to which he had expoſed 


did not 


power 1n the city. Pompey had been already, 
in ſome meaſure, awakened by the repreſen- 
tations of Cato, and begun to have a faint 


himſelf by not attending to his advice. But 
Cato ſeeing him ſtill unwil'ing to undertake 
any thing againſt Cz/ar, reſolved to ſtand for 
the conſulſhip, and to force Cz/ar either to 


lay don his arms, or to diſcover his inten- 
+ (10Ns ; 


but both Care's competitors being 
E 3 much 
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much beloved by the people, he loſt his e- 
lection. | 

Cz/ar was then ſubduing many warlike 
nations, and among the relt invaded the Ger- 
mans, who were at peace with the Romans, 
and flew 300,000 of them ; upon which ſome 
of his friends propaſed that there ſhould be a 
public thankſgiving ; but Cato obſerved, That 
they o«ght to deliver Cæ ar into the hands of thoſe 
who had been ſo unjuſtly aſſaulted, in order to 
expiate the offence, that a curſe might not fall on 
the city. We have reaſon to thank the pods, 
added he, for ſparing the commonwealth, and 
not tak ng vengeance on his army for the madneſs 
of the general. 

When news was brought that Cz/ar had 
taken Ariminum, and was marching towards 
Rome, all men caſt their eyes on Cato, who 
alone had foreſeen Cæſar's intentions. And 


he then adviſed the ſenate to pat all into the | 


hands of Pompey ; for they, ſaid he, who are 
the authors of great evils, can beſt remove them. 
Pompey, however, finding that he had not 
ſufficient forces; and that thoſe he was ca- 
pable of raiſing, were irreſolute, left the city; 
and Cato reſolved to follow him. From that 
day it is ſaid he never cut his hair, ſhaved 
his beard, nor wore a garland; but filled 
with grief and dejection br the calamities of 
his country, wore the ſame habit, whatever 

party was ſucceſsful. 
- The government of Sicily being allotted to 
Cato, he failed to Syracuſe, where Lee that 
Pompey had abandoned Jah, and lay en- 
| camped 
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camped at Dyrrachium, he cried out, © How 
« dark and intricate are the ways of heaven! 
« Pompey, When he did nothing either ho- 
4 neftly or with wiſdom, was always ſucceſ- 
« ful; and now, when he would preſerve 
« his country, and defend her liberty, he is 
« unfortunate.” Then adviſing the Syra- 
cuſans to ſubmit to the conqueror, and pro- 
vide for their own ſafety, he again ſet ſail, 

On his coming to Pompey, he conſtantly ad- 
viſed him to prolong the war; for he hoped 
to compoſe matters; and therefore would 
not conſent that the diſpute ſhould be decided 
by a battle, ſince the commonwealth would 
ſaffer extremely, whoever was the conqueror, 
He likewiſe perſuaded Pompey and the coun- 
cil of war to ordain, that no city ſubject to 
Reme ſhould be ſacked, and that no Roman 
ſhould be killed but in the heat of battle. He 
thus acquired great honour, and many being 
charmed with his moderation and humanity, 
came over to Pompey's party. 

Afterwards going into Aa to afliſt thoſe 
who were railing men, and preparing ſhips 
in thoſe parts, he, by his perſuaſions, brought 
over the people of Rude, to his Fart: and 
at length returned to Pompey, who had now a 

reat force both by ſea and land, Pompey at 
Arlt deſigned to give Cato the command of 
the navy, which conſiſted of no leſs than 500 
ſhips of (war, beſides a prodigious number 
of pinnaces and boats; but recollecting, or 
being reminded by his friends, that Care's 
ſole aim in all his actions being to free his 
country 
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country from uſurpation, if he had ſuch 
power, Cz/ar would be no ſooner conquered, 
than Cato would oblige him to lay down his 
arms, and become ſubject to the laws, There- 
fore, though Pompey had before mentioned it 
to Cato, he made Bibalus commander of the 
fleet. This, however, did not at all dimi- 
niſh Cato's zeal for the good of the public: 
for when they were ready to engage near Dyr- 
rachium, after Pompey and his officers had en- 
deavoured in vain to animate the ſoldiers, 
who heard their ſpeeches coldly and in ſilence, 
Caro ſpoke laſt, and expatiating with great 
emotion, .on liberty, valour, death, and 
glory, and concluding with an invocation to 
the gods, as if they were preſent; the arm 
ſeemed extremely affected, and gave ſuch a 
ſhout as filled all their leaders with hope; 
then ruſhed on the enemy without {car of dan. 
ger, and put them to flight: but Pompey ne- 
glecting to preſs the victory, rendered it in- 
compleat. All the reſt rejoiced and exulted 
in this ſucceſs; Cato alone bewailed his 
country, and curſed the fatal ambition that 
had made ſo many brave Romans murder each 
Other. 
Pompey having left at Dyrrac{'um a great 
8 of arms and riches, with many of his 
riends and relations, and fifteen cohort: un- 
der the command of Cato, followed Cæſar 
into Theſſaly. Cato at length hearing of the 
defeat at Phar/alia, relolved, if Pompey was 
ſlain, to conduct thoſe that were with him in- 
to Italy, and then retire as far from the tyran- 
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ny of Cæſar as poſiible, ſpending the remain- 
der of his life in exile : but if Pompey were 
ſafe, to keep the army together for him. 
Thus reſolved, he paſſed over to Corcyra, 
where the navy lay, and there offered to reſign 
his command to Cicese, becauſe he had been 
conſu!, a d himſelf only prætor, but Cicero 
refuſing it, epared to ſet ſ11] for Italy. At 
this Pompey ſo being greatly incenſed, would 
have ſeized o Cicero, but Cato diverted him 
from that den, and in all probability ſav- 
ed Cicero's Rib. 

Cat: imagining that Pompey would eſcape 
into E or £1.;:*, gave free liberty to thoſe 
who were enw..;..1- to accompany him, to de- 

art, and then cu barking with his troops, ſet 
Fail, When he came to the coaſt of Africa, 
he met wien Sextns, P-9;pey's younger ſon, who 
informed him of hi + ther's death in Egypt. 
All were afflicted : ine news, and declared 
that they would Fon no other leader but 
Cato; he therefore tool bon him the com- 
mand, and marched to city of Cyrene, 
which immediately recerve. him. Being there 
informed that Sci, fe father in-law, 
had retired to king Jul that Altius Va. 
rus, Whom Pompey had left, governor of Li- 
bya, had joined hit with all his forces, he 
marched towards him by land, it being then 
winter; Cato proce:ding on foot at the head 
of his men. He found the aliairs of Scipze 


That part of 4/-ica which lies to the weſt 
of £pypr. 
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and Varus in a very bad ſituation, on account 
of a miſunderſtanding between them, which 
induced them to make great ſubmiſſions to 
king Juba, whoſe wealth and pride rendered 
him inſupportably arrogant; but Cato mor- 
tified that haugh'y prince, and reconciled 
Scipio and Varus, whom Juba had treated as 
if they had been his ſub acts. 

Having paſſed the 1uter here, they drew 
out their forces, when the whole army deſir- 
ed Cato to be their leader, and both Scipio and 
Varus offered him the command. But he ſaid, 
He would not break thoſe laws he was endeavours 
ing to defend; nor, while only Proprator, com- 
mand in the preſence of a Proconſul : Beiides, the 
people thought it a good omen to have a Sci- 

io command 1: Africa, and the very name 
inſpired the foidicrs with courage. 

Soon after Scip/» had the command, he re- 
ſolved, by the perſnaſion of Juba, to put all 
the ivhabitants oi C to the ſword, for 
being in the intereit of Cæſar; but this Cato 
would not ſufter; be, in a council of war, 
invoked the gods, and exclaiming againſt this 
barbarity, with great difficulty laved thoſe 
people from being inhumanly ſlaugh tered. 
Afterwards, at the entreaty of the inhabitants, 
and by Scipio's deſite, Cato took upon himſelf 
the government of that city, to prevent its 
falling into Cæſar's hanis, It was advanta- 


* See ſowe account of the ruins of this once 
celebrated city in Dr. SH travels, inſerted 
in The World Diſplayed, vol. xviii. pag. 30. 
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ouſly ſituated, and was a place of great 
ſtrength ; Cato therefore repaired the walls, 
erected towers, and formed deep trenches, 
and ſtrong ramparts round the town: he 
cauſed preat quantities of corn to be brought, 
and made this city the chief magazine of 
the Romans. He endeavoured to perſuade 
Scipio not to hazard a battle, but to uſe de- 


| lay ; becauſe, in length of time, that ſpirit 


| Scipio alſo ridiculing 


which is the chief ſupport of tyranny, withers 
and dies away. But Scipio proudly rejected 
this prudent advice, and in a letter to Cato, 
wherein he reproached him with cowardice, 
aſked, if he could not be contented with ly- 
ing ſecure within his walls and trenches, 
without hindering others from ſhewing their 
courage. Cato anſwered, That he was ready 
to take the horſe and foot he had brought in- 
to Africa, and to fail back to Lab, in order 
to draw Cæſar from him, upon himſelf, When 
this propoſal, Cato 
F. acknowledged, that he was ſorry 

e had reſigned the command to him, who, 
he ſaw, would not uſe his power wiſely; and 
if contrary to all appearance, he ſhould ſuc- 
ceed, he would doubtleſs make an ill uſe of 
his ſucceſs at home. 

What Cato foref:w, happened ſooner than 
he expected; for a 18 arrived about 
midnight from the army, with the news, that 
a great battle had been fought near Thap/us 3 
that all was loſt: that Cz/ar had takeu both 
the camps; and that Scipio and Juba had fled 
with a few followers, the reſt being cut to 
pieces. The people were inſtantly ſo terrified, 


that 
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that they could ſcarcely ſtay within the walls 
of the city: but Cato going out, and meet- 
ing them 1n this hurry and clamour, in ſome 
meaſure allayed their fear and amazemeat, 
by comforting and encouraging them. Hay- 
ing paciſied the tumult for the preſent, the 
next morning he aſſembled the three hundred 
wv hom he uſed as his council: theſe were Ro— 
mans who traded there in merchandize, and 
the exchange of money; there were alſo 
ſome ſenators and their ſons. Addreſſing theſe, 
he commended the courage and fidelity they 
had ſhewn in ſerving their country with their 
perſons, money and counſel, Then entreat- 
ed them ot to ſeparate, ſince, while they 
kept together, Cz/ar would have leſs reaſon 
to deſpiſe them, if they fought againſt him, 
and be more ready to pardon them upon their 
ſubmiſſion. He therefore adviſed them 20 
conſult among themſelves, premiſing not to be of. 
fended at whatever they ſhould propoſe : fince, if 
they thought fit to ſubmit to fortune, he would 
impute their change to neceſſity 3 but if they re- 
folwed to ſtand firm in the defence of liberty, he 
ſnould commend and admire their wvalour, and 
could himfelf be both their leader and compani- 
en, till they had tried the fortune of their coun- 
try, which was not Utica but Rome; ch, by 
her own ſtrength, had often raiſed herſelf out of 
greater difficultics. Beſides, many things conduc— 


ed to their ſafety ; they were to fight with one 
diſtracted with the multiplicity of his affairs, 
and at the ſame inſtant called to different places : 
Spain had already re volied to the younger Pom- 
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pey ; aud Rome, ꝝnacciſtomed to the bridle, 
a e Le ready upon any turn of afairs to re- 
cover her liberty. 7 nat they ought to take exams 
ple from their enemy, who, to compaſs his unjuſt 
dejigns, fo freely exdole ed his life, yet could not hope 
for fa happy a conclufio 7 = they might juſtly e- 
FLEE fenc: notwuithflonding the uncertainty 0 
aar, they might be jure, 7 they Succeeded, of a 
14% liſe; or if they failed , of a glorious death, 

any were moved by this ſpeech, and the 
vreate't part of them were ſo animated by his 
mtrepiduty, gencroſity and humanity, that 
they forgot their pr eſent danger, and entreat- 
ed him to employ their perſons, arms and eſ- 
tates as he thought fit. One of the aſlem- 
bly propoſed patiing a decree for letting the 
Laves at liberty, and moſt of the reſt approved 
the motion. But Cato obſerved, That it was 
veithe r juſt nor lawful; but if any of their 
matters would willingly ſet them tree, thoſe 
$: for ſervice ſhould be received. Many hav- 
ing promiſed this, he cauſed their names to 
be earolied, and withdrew. 

Soon er, Cato received letters from Jula 
and $cipiv. The former was retired with a 
icw ot his men to a mountain, where he 
vaited to hear Cato's reſolution, intending to 
fay for him if he left Utica, or to advance 
with his army to his aſſiſtance if he was be- 

aged; and the latter lay at anchor under a 
or mondary near Utica, expecting an anſwer 
Gn tae {ame account; Cato, however, thought 
oh to detain the meſſengers till the three hun- 

d came to ſome reſolution. The ſenators 

V OL. VI. F preſent 
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preſent ſhewed the greateſt zeal, ſet their 
ſlaves free, and furniſhed them with arms : 
but the three hundred being merchants and 
uſurers, and great part of their ſubſtance 
conſiſting in flaves, the impreſſion made 
upon them by Cato's ſpeech was of ſhort 
continuance, and they no ſooner began to 
reaſon among themſelves, than the moſt 
moderate of them became filled with deſpon- 
dency; while the greateſt part of them were 
for ſeizing the ſenators, that by ſccuring 
them, they might appeaſe the anger of Cz/ar. 
But though Cato perceived this change, he 
took no notice of it. 

Afterwards, a conſiderable body of horſe 
advancing towards Utica, three of that body 
came to Cato, and informed him, that the ſol- 
diers were divided in their ſentiments; ſome 
being for going to Fuba, and otheis ſor join- 
ing Cato, while others were afraid of ſhutting 
themſelves up in Utica. Cato immediately 
ordered Marcus Rubricus to attend the three 
hundred, and take the names of thoſe who 
would freely ſet their ſlaves at liberty, and 
then went with the ſenators to meet the prin- 
cipal officers of the cavalry, whom he en- 
treated not to abandon ſo many ſenators ; 
but to unite for their mutual ſaſety, avd en- 
ter the city. Upon this, the officers went to 
conſelt their ſoldiers; while Cato ſat down 
with the ſenators on a bank, expecting their 
reſolution. In the mean time, Kabricu; com- 
ing in great anger, ſaid that the three hun- 
dred were raiſing tumults in the city: on 
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which the ſenators deſpairing of ſafety, burſt 
into tears: but Cato endeavoured to comfort 
them, and ſent to deſire the three hundred to 
have a little patience. The officers of the 
horſe then returned, and told him that they did 
not deſire to ſerve Jula for his pay, nor ſhould 
they fear Cz/ar while they followed Cato; 
but they dreaded being ſhut up with the Uti- 
cans, men of a treacherous diſpoſition, and 
of Phæuician extraction, who, as ſoon as Ce/ar 
ſhould appear, would conſpire together, and 
betray the Romans. Therefore, it he expect- 
ed them to jo'n him, he mutt drive out, or 
deſtroy all the Utizars, that he might receive 
them into a place free from enemies and Bar- 
barians, Cate, thinking this exceeding cruel, 
mildly anſwered, that he would conſult the 
three hundred, 

He then returned to the city, where the 
merchants openly refuſed to make war againſt 
Cæſar; and ſome dropped a hint of detain- 
ing the ſenators till he came. At the ſame 
time, Cato was told that the horſe were go- 
ing away, and fearing leſt the three hundred 
mould take ſome * reſolution with 
reſpect to the ſenators, he immediately went 
with ſome of his friends, and ſeeing they 
were already at a good diſtance, took horſe, 
and rode after them. They received him 
very kindly, entreating him to ſave himſelf 
with them; but ſtretching out his hands, he 
with tears entreated them to ſtay that day, in 
order to procure a ſafe retreat for the ſenators. 
They conſented, and going along with him, 

F 2 ſome 
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ſome he placed at the gates of the city, and 
others in the citadel. The three hundred now 
began to fear that they ſhould ſuffer tor their 
inconſtancy and tending for Cato, entreated 
him to come to them; but the ſenators {loci;- 
ing about him, ſaid, they would not traſt 
their guardian and preferver in the hands of 
erhd1ous traitors. But having pacified them, 
Lo went to the three hundred, who gave him 
many thanks, and entreated him to truſt them 
for the future. Adding, that they had rc- 
ſolved to ſend to Cx/ar, and entreat him in 
the firſt place for Cato, and if they could not 
prevail for him, they would not accept of 
pardon for themſelves; but would lay down 
their lives in fighting for his defence. Cato 
commended them, adviſed their ſending {pee - 
dily, that they might provide for their own 
ſafety ; but by no meaus aſk any favour for 
him. | 
Cato then leaving the aſſembly, was in- 
formed tnat Cæſar was advancing, with his 
whole army; on which he went to the ſena- 
tors, and urged them to make their efcape, 
while the horiemen were in the city; and 
ordering all the gates to be ſhut except one 
towards the ſea, with the greateſt calmneſs, 
appointed ſhips for thoſe who were to depart, 
and gave money and proviſions to ſuch as 
wanted ; taking care to ſuppreſs all tumults, 
and ſuffering none to wrong the inhabitants. 
At leng h he was informed that the horſe 
were ready to go, and were plundering the 
people, asif their goods had been lawful ſpoils: 
when 
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when running to them, he ſnatched from the 
firit he met what he had taken, upon which 
the reſt threw down all they had ſeized, and 
returned ſilent and aſhamed. Then pain- 
ing the port, he embraced his friends and ac- 
quaintance waom he had perſuaded to go; 
but there was one Gzaty lius, a young man in 
the flower of his age, who diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf by his enmity to Ce/ar, and his being re- 
folved to imitate Cats's invincible conſtancy ; 
him Cato entreated to depart ; but he abſo- 
lutely refuſed it, declaring that he was reſolv- 
ed to follow Cat's example. Having thus 
diſmiſſed the reſt, he gave audience, and ſpent 
that night and the greateſt part of the follow- 
ing day in diſpatching buſineſs. 

Then returning home, he called together 
his ſon and his friends, to whom he diſcour- 
ſed on ſeveral ſubjects; and among the reſt 
forvad his ſon's engaging in ſtate affairs : 
For to act in them in a manner worthy of 
Cato, ſaid he, is now impoſſible; and to 
« do otherwiſe would be diſhonourable.” He 
afterwards went to ſupper with a great deal 
of company. After which he converſed with 
much wit and learning, and many philoſo- 
phical queſtions were diſcufſed, among which 
was this maxim of the Stoics, That the goed 
man alone is free, and all the wicked ſlaves. This 
was oppoſed by the Peripatetics; but Cate 
defended it with great warmth ; and raiſing 
his voice, expatiated upon it with ſuch vehe- 
mence, that they all ſaw he was reſolved to 
rec himſelf by taking away his life, When 

F he 
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he had done, the company ſat dejected and 
ſilent. On which Cato, to prevent their ſuſ- 
pecting any deſign, turned the diſcourſe, and 
talked with great concern of his friends who 
were putting out to ſea, and of the others Who 
were travelling by land, and would be obliged 
to paſs — a dry and barren deſart. 
When the company were gone, Cato, as 
uſual, walked with his friends after ſupper ; 
gave the neceſſary orders to the officers of the 
guard; aud then retiring into his chamber, 
embraced his ſon and his friends with unu- 
ſual warmth. After this he laid himſelf 
down, and taking Plato's dialogue on the 
immortality of the ſoul, read above half of it: 
then looking up, he ſaw that his ſword was 
not hanging at his bed's head ; for while he 
was at ſupper his ſon had taken it away. 
Upon this * called his ſervant, and aſked, 
for it; and the ſervant making no anſwer, 
he continued reading. Soon after he mildly 
ordered it to be brought to him : but as they 
ſtill delayed bringing it, when he had finiſhed 
the whole dialogue, he called up his ſervants 
one by one, and in an angry tone aſked them 
for it; then becoming more exaſperated, he 
ſtruck one of them ſuch a blow on the mouth, 
that he hurt his hand; and raiſing his voice, 
exclaimed, That he was betrayed, and deli- 
vered ay {6 the enemy by his ſon and his ſervants. 
Immedfately his fon, with the reſt of his 
friends, came running into the room, and 
falling at his feet, began to uſe tears and en- 
treaties : but Cato riſing up, with a look of 
relent- 
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reſentment and indignation, cried, ** When 
„ and how did I fall diſtracted, that I muſt 
* bediſarmed? and thou, young man, why 
« dolt thou not bind thy father's hands be- 
« hind him, that when Cæſar comes he may 
« find me unable to defend myſelf. How- 
ever, I do not need a ſword to put an end 
« to my life : I need but hold my breath, or 
« ſtrike my head againſt the wall.” His fon 
went weeping out of the chamber, and all the 
reſt with him, except Demetrius and Apolloni- 
des; to whom he thus in a calmer manner ad- 
dreſſed himleif, ** Do you think to keep a- 
live by force, a man of my age? or can 
« you prove that it is not an action baſe and 
« unworthy, for Cato to ſeek his ſafety from 
„ an enemy? Why do yoda not perſuade us 


« to unlearn what we have been taught, that 


„ rejecting the opinions we have hitherto 
eſtabliſhed, we may by Cæſar's means learn 
« wiſdom. Not that I am come to any de- 
„termination concerning myſelf, but I would 
have it in my power to perform what I ſhall 
* think ft to reſolve, When I have occa- 
1 fon to uſe what your philoſophy teaches, I 
„ ſha!l not fail to conſult you. In the mean 
„ time tell my ſon, that he ſhould not com- 
„ pel his father, where he cannot perſuade.” 
To this they made no anſwer, but went weep- 
ing out of the chamber. 

The ſword being brought in by alittle 
boy, Cato drew it out, and feeling its point, 


cried, “ Now I am maſter of myſelf:“ then 


Paying down the ſword, he returned to his 
book ; 
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book ; after which he ſlept fo ſoundly that he 
was heard to ſnore. About midnight, he 
called up Cleanthes, his phyſician, and Butas, 
whom he principally employed in public af- 
fairs, and having ſent the Jatter to the port, 
to ſee if all his friends had ſet ſail, he had his 
hand dreſſed by the phyſician, it being in- 
famed by the blow ke had given his ſervant : 
at which all rejoiced, hoping that he now 
reſolved to live. 

After a while Pata; returned, bringing 
word that they were all gone except Craſſus, 
who was ready to depart, but that the wind 
was high, and the {ea rough. At this Cato 
ſighed, and ſent Bata, again, who quickly 
rerurned, and told him that every thing was 
quiet in the haven, When Cazo lying down 
as if he would flcep, bid him ſhut the door 
after him: but Butas was no ſooner gone 
than he ſtabbed himiclf under the breaſt; 
and ſtruggling fell out of the bed. Imme- 
diately his fon and his friends came running 
into the room, where finding him weltering 
in his blood, with part of his bowels out of 
his body, they were all truck with grief and 
terror, The phyſician going to him, would 
have replaced his bowels, which were not 
pierced, and have ſewed up the wound. 
But Cato upon this coming to himſelf, thruſt 
him from him, and tearing open tte wound, 
plucked out his bowels, and expired. 

In a very ſhort time all the zoo were at 
the door, and ſoou aiter the people of Utica 
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flocked thither, crying aloud, at he was 
their bene actor ant 7 heir - law car; the only free, 
and the onl; in vincił Be man. At the {ame in- 
ftant news arrived that Ceſar was coming 
but neither the fears ariſing from their pre- 
ſent danger, nor the deſire of flattering the 
conqueror, nor the diſcord among themſelves, 
could prevent their adorning the body of 
Cato, making a magnificent” ſuneral, and 
burying him near the ſea fide: but this be- 
ing done, they returned to conſider of pre- 
ſerving themſelves and their city. 

As Cz/ar had been informed that Cato, af- 
ter having ſent away the reſt of the Romans, 
ſaid very unconcernedly at Utica with his fon 
and a few of his friends, he could not con- 
ceive what was his deſign; but having a 
rome eſteem for him, he haſted thither with 

is army. On his hearing of Cato's death, 
it is ſaid, he Eried, ©** Cato, I envy thee thy 
* death, ſince thon haſt envied me the pre- 
« ſervation of thy life,” 

Cato died when he was ſorty-eight years 
of age“; and his fon ſuffered no injury from 
Cz/ar, He however never loſt his love of 
liberty; for after Cæſar's death, he fought in 
its defence againſt Otawins and Antony at the 
battle of Philippi, when the army being 
broken, he diſdained to fly; and calling out 
to the enemy told them who he was, and ani- 
mated thoſe of his own party, who yet ſtood 


In the 45th year before the chriſtian æra. 
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their ground, till he at laſt fell, leaving his ** 
enemies filled with admiration at his bravery. ** 1 
Nor was Cate daughter, the wife of Brutus, op 
inferio in prudence and greatneſs of ſpirit to oo 
the reſt of her family. In ſhort, Szaryllus, 2 . 
who boldly declared that he would imitate 

Cato, was at that time hindered from doing 

it, by the 1 when he would have 

put an end to his life. He was afterwards 

attached to Brutus, to whom he behaved with 

the utmoſt fidelity, and died in the field of 

Philippi. 
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NX HEN the love of gold and ſilver 
27 once found admiffon into the 
2; W 227 2 of 1 and eee 

n troduced avarice, fraud, rapine, 
N luxury, ſloth, aud einer and 
when theſe had broken down the barribrs, 
which the wiſdom of Lycurgus had formed in 
order to exclude them for ever, Sparta beheld 
herſelf fallen from her ancient power and glo- 
ry, and was reduced to an humble and ab- 
ject ſtate, which continued till the reign of 
Aegis and Leonidas. Agis was of the family of 
uit. on, and was the fixth deſcendant from 
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A:efilars*, who made an expedition into Aa; 
and Leonians, the ton of Ct: VARY MUS, Was of the 
family of the Joidz, and the eighth prince 
that reigned in Sparta after Paufanies, who de- 
feated 53'ardonins in the battle of Platææ. 

Though the Spartans in general were de- 
praved and perverted by the general cor- 
ruption; this Gepravity and remoteneſs 
from the ancient manners of that people, was 
moſt conſpicuous in the conduct of Leonidas ; 
who had for ſeveral years reſided 2 the 
great men of Perſia; had long made his 
court to king Seltucus, and had aſterwards 
uſed his utmoſt endeavours to introduce all 
the pomp and luxury of the Eaſt into a free 
country, and a Grecian cemmonwealth found- 
ed on juſtice and moderation. 

Heis was the reverſe of this character; for 
though he had been tenderly educated amidſt 
the riches and luxury of a houſe remarkable 
for being voluptuous and haughty, yet be- 
fore he was twenty years of age, he reſiſted 
the allurements of pleaſure. His perſon wa 


handſome and graceful; but to give a 8 


t bis vanity, he made it his olory to appear 
in a plain habit, and to imitate the ol 
ran frugality and temperance, in h 
bathuy ng, and all his exerciſes, openly & | 
Hat he <vould not value being king, | 
#© ” the hopes of rei Ving the ancient Jaws, an 
di cipliue of Sparta. 1. 
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The reader may ſee the life of Apefitaus i in 
vol. v. of this work. 
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The Lacedæmonians might date the begin- 
ning of their corruption from the ruin of the 
Athenian government *, from which time they 
began to abound in gold and filver, How- 
ever, the partition of lands made by Lycurgus, 
and the number of hereditary poſſeſſions he 
had eſtabliſhed, having been long preſerved, 
and each father tranſmitting his part, in the 
manner he himſelf had received ir, this order 
and equality ſuſpended, in ſome meaſure, the 
ill effects of the abuſes which prevailed. But 
this prudent inſtitution no ſooner began to be 
ſtruck at, by a law that permitted every man 
to diſpoſe of his houſe and patrimony in his 
own life time, or to leave them by will to 
whomſoever he pleaſed, than the beſt founda- 
tion of the Spartan polity was effectually ſap- 
ped, This law was introduced by Epitades, 
one of the ephori, in order to be revenged on 
his ſon, whoſe conduct had diſpleaſed him. 
From this time men in power got poſſeſſion of 
many eſtates, by the excluſion of the right 
heirs, and all the wealth coming into few 
hands, the generality of the people were 
poor and miſerable : they ſunk into a mean 
indolence of mind, which extinguiſhed that 
ardour for virtue and glory, which till then 
had rendered the Spartans ſuperior to the other 
Grecian ſtates; and left only an implacable 


This was when Lyſander, after taking the 
.city of Athens, and placing in it thirty tyrants, 
ſent a great quantity of the money he had ſeize 
ed to Sparta. See The life of Lyſauder in vol. iv. 
of this work, p. 56-57. 
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envy and hatred of thoſe who had diveſted 
them of their poſſeſſions. There did not re- 


main above 700 of the old Spartan families, 


and not many more than a hundred of theſe 
had eſtates in land: the reſt were deſtitute of 
both wealth and honour, and were abroad 
ſluggiſh and inactive in war, and at home e- 
ver greedy of novelty and charge. Such was 
the ſtate of Sparta, when Agis entertained the 
noble deſign of increaſing the number of the 
citizens, and bringing them back to their 
original equality. Contrary to his expecta- 
tion he found that all the young men were 
diſpoſed to enter into his views, while moſt of 
thoſe in years, in whoſe minds corruption had 
taken the deepeſt root, trembled at the very 
name of Lycurgus, He began by gaining over 
Ageſilaus, his uncle, a man of great eloquence 
and reputation; but fond of money; which 
rendered him the more favourable to the de- 
ſigns of Agis; for being ready to fink under 
a ad of debts, he hoped, by changing the 
form of government, to diſcharge them with- 
out any expence to himſelf, Agis then endea- 
voured by his means to gain over his mother, 
who was the fiſter of Agefilaus, and being ex- 
ceeding rich, had, by bor many debtors and 
friends, great power in the city, and a con- 
ſiderable ſhare in the management of pub- 
lic affairs. The deſign was no ſooner menti- 
oned to her, than ſhe was ſtruck with con- 
ſternation, and employed all the arguments 
ſhe could invent to 25 war's Agis from it; but 
when Agis made her ſenſible of the great ad- 
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vantages that would accrue to Sparta, from 
the execution of ſuch a deſign, and repreſent- 
eck the glory her family would for ever de- 
rive from it, both ſhe and her mother, with 
thoſe of her own ſex with whom ſhe was moſt 
intimate, were fo ſtruck with the beauty of 
the project, and the noble ambition of the 
young prince, that they preſſed Apis to 
enter upon the execution of it as ſoon as 
poſſible, and ſent to exhort their friends to 
concur with them in that affair. 

Ihe other women of fortune, however, 
unanimouſly 9 the deſigns of Agis; for 
they foreſaw, that the plain manner of life 
he was endeavouring to re-eſtabliſh, would 
not only be deſtructive to all their luxurious 

leaſures, but diveſt them of the power and 
e they derived from their wealth. In 
the conſternation this propoſal gave them, 
they add reſſed themſelves to Lecnidas, conjur- 
ing him, as his age gave him an aſcendant 
over Ag/s, to employ all his auchority, in diſ- 
ſuad ing his colleague from the execution of 
his icheme. Leonidas was inclined to ſupport 


the rich, but dreading the indignation of the 


people, who wiſhed for this change, he did 
not dare to oppoie Agis openly, but content- 
ed himſelf with doing it by indire& methods ; 
in a private conference he had with the ma- 
giſtrates, he accuſed him of aiming at a ty- 
rannical power, to obtain which he intended 
to bribe the poor with the eſtates of the rich, 
to cancel all debts, and make a general diſ- 
tribution of lands, not that he might increaſe 
G 2 the 
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the number of S artan citizens, but that he 
might raiſe a body of guards for the ſecurity 
of his perſon. 

Agis having in the mean time cauſed Lyſan- 
der, who concurred with him, to be elected 
one of the ephori, brought into the council 
a decree which he himſelf had drawn up, the 
principal articles of which were theſe : That 
all debts ſhould be remitted : that all the 
lands ſhould be divided into equal ſhares : 
thoſe between the valley of Pellene and mount 
Taygetus, into 4500 lots, and the remainder 
into 1c000 : that theſe laſt were to be divided 
among thoſe inhabitants of the adjacent parts 
who were ht to bear arms ; the firit among the 
Spartans, the deficiency of whoſe number 
ſhould be ſupplied by admitting young, ac- 
tive, and well educated ſtrangers ; and that 
all theſe ſhou d at the times of repaſt be diſ- 
poſed into fifty halls, the leaſt of which ſhould 
contain two hundred, and the largeſt ſour hun- 
dred; and that they were to be ſubject to the 
ſame manner of life and diſcipline as. their 
anceſtors, 

This decree being oppoſed by thoſe ſenator*, 
whoſe ſentiments differed from thoſe of Agile, 
Ly/ander ſummoned an aſſembly of the people, 
and himſelf, Manudroclidas var | Ageſilaus, ex- 
horted them not to ſuffer the majeſty of Sparta 


to continue covered with contempt, only to 


ratify the pride and inſolence of the wealthy. 
Kin Azis then advancing into the middle 
of the aſſembly, after a ſhort ſpeech, ſaid 


he would divide among them all his pa- 
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trimony, e of large tracts of arable 
and paſture lands, beſides 600 talents in ready 
money, and that his mother, and grandmo- 
ther, with his other friends and relations, 
who were the richelt perſons in Sparta, were 
ready to follow his example. The people 
were aſtoniſhed at the magnanimity of their 
young king, and tranſported with joy at their 

eing at laſt ſo happy, as to behold a prince 
worthy of Sparta. 

Leonidas now oppoſed Agis with more ea- 
gerneſs than ever, and aiked him with a loud 
voice, If he did not think Lycurgus a wile 
and good man? Agis anſwered, that he al- 
ways confidered him as ſuch. Where doſt 
* thou find then, retorted Leonidas, that Ly- 
© curgus ever ordained an abolition of debts, 

or gave the freedom of Sparta to ſtrang- 
ers? I am not ſurprized, anſwered Agis, 
* that Leonidas, who was educated in foreign 
* countries, and has taken a wife out of the 
% Perfian court, ſhould not know that Lycur- 
* gu aboliſhed all debts, by baniſhing gold 

8 88 
ic and ſilver from the city; and that the 
& ſtrangers he excluded were none but thoſe 
who could not accommodate themſelves to 
te the regulations he had eſtabliſhed. For it 
& ig well known, that Terpander, Thales and 
Pherecydes, tho* ſtrangers, were highly ho- 
noured at Sparta, becauſe their poetry and 
philoſophy were always agreeable to the 
% maxims of Lycurgius.” : 
From this time the common people follow- 
ed Agis, but the rich men ranged themſelves 
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under Leonidas, entreating him not to aban- 


don them; they ſollicited the ſenators, by 
whom all N- were to be examined, be- 


fore they could be confirmed by the people; 
and their ſollicitations were ſo ffectual, that 
the decree was rejected. 

Upon this Lyſander determined to proſe- 
cute Leonidas, in virtue of an ancient law, by 
which the deſcendants of Hercules were pro- 
hibited eſpouſing a foreign woman; and 
which made it death for any Spartan to ſetile 
in a foreign country. Sufficient witneſſes 
were produced who proved, that Leonidas 
had offended in theſe particulars, and Cleom- 
bretus, his ſon in-law, who was of the royal 
race, was perſuaded to lay claim to the 
crown. On which Leonidas, fearing the 
event, fled to the temple of Minerva, with 
the wife of Cleombro/us, who left her huſband 
to follow her father; and he being cited, 
and not appearing, was diveſted of his roy- 
alty, which was transferred to Cleombrotus. 

Lrſander having quitted his employment 
ſoon after this revolution, the uſual time for 
holding it being then expired, the new 
ephori commenced a proſecution againſt 
him and Mandroclides, for having, contrary 
to the laws, voted for the abolition of debts, 
and a new diftribution of lands; when they 
finding that ey were in danger of being 
condemned, pe uaded the two kings, that if 


they were united, they would have no cauſe 
of uneaſineſs from the decrees of the epbori, 
who might indeed decide between them when 

they 
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they were divided in their ſentiments, but 
had no right to interpoſe when they concur- 
red in the ſame opinions. In order to im- 
prove this remonſtrance Agis and Cleombrotus 
entered the aſſembly, and compelling the 
ephori to quit their ſeats ſubſtituted others 
in their ſtead, one of whom was Age/lavs. 
They then armed a company of young men, 
and gave orders for releaſing the priſoners ; 
vpon which the other party were ſeized with 
the moſt terrible apprehenſions, and expect- 
ed to be put to the {word : but there was no 
blood ſpilt ; on the contrary, Agis being in- 
formed, that Ageſilaus had Bi = a com- 
_ of ſoldiers to lie in wait for Leonidas in 

is retreat to Tegæa, had the humanity to 
ſend him a guard to conduct him ſafely to 
that city, | 

Thus every thing went on proſperouſly, 
none daring to _ the leaſt oppoſition ; 
but this excellent deſign, ſo worthy of Sparta, 
was defeated by the avarice of a ſingle man. 
Ageſilaus was much in debt, but had one of 
the largeſt and beſt eſtates in the country, 
and being both unable to pay his creditors, 
and unwilling to part with his land, he per- 
ſuaded Agis, that if both the regulations 
ſhould be made at the ſame time, they might 
occaſion ſome dangerous commotion ; but if 


the debts were firſt cancelled, the rich would 


afterwards be more eaſily induced to conſent 
to a diviſion of the land. Agis and W en 
were deceived by this artifice; and all per- 
ſons were ordered to bring their bonds and 
obligations 
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obligations into the market place, where be- 
ing laid on a heap they were burnt to aſhes, 
This the uſurers and other creditors beheld 
with great concern; but Ageſilaus in an in- 
ſulting manner cried, That his eyes had newer 
before ſeen ſo bright and clear a flame. 
Immediately after, the people demanded a 
diſtribution of the lands, and each of the 
kings gave orders for its being done, but Age- 
claus continually ſtarting freſh difficulties, 
revented its accompliſhment ; till Ai, was 
obliged to march at the head of an army, to 
the aſſiſtance of the Achæ ans, who expected 
that the tolians would attempt to enter Pe- 
loponneſus through the territory of Megara. 

Agis {et out with all poſſible expedition, the 
' ſoldiers expreſſing incredible joy at their 
marching under his command. Moſt of them 
were young men in very low circumſtances, 
who now ſaw themſelves diſcharged from all 
their debts, and were in expectation of ſhar- 
ing the lands at their return from this expe- 
dition; on which account they ſhewed the 
utmoſt affection for their leader. 

Agis joined Aratus near Corinth, at the very 
inſtant when he was deliberating in a council 
of war, whether he ſhould hazard a battle. 
The king of Sparta declared for coming to an 
engagement, and did not think it adviſeable 
to ſuffer the enemy to enter Peloponneſus ; but 
modeſtly added, that he would ſubmit to the 
judgment of Aratus, not ogg as the elder 
and moſt experienced officer, but as the ge- 
neral of the Achæans, whole forces he came 
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Aratus was 
however of a contrary opinion, and therefore, 


having thanked the conlederates, diſmiſſed 
them. | 

Agis, on his return to Sparta, found a 
great change in the ſtate of affairs. Ave/tlaus 
being now one of the ephori, and by that 
means freed from the fear that formerly kept 
him under ſome refiraint, was ſolely intent 
on the gratification of his avarice, by acts of 
injuſtice and oppreſſion: when finding that 
he became the object of univerſal deteſtation, 
he raiſed and maintained a guard, which at- 
tended him when he went to the ſenate; aud 
gave out, that he intended to continue in his 
office the ſucceeding year. His enemies, a- 
larmed by this report, ſent for Leonidas from 
Tegæa, and re-eſtabliſhed him on the throne, 
to the general ſatisfaction of the people, who 
were highly incenſed at their being deprived 
of the hopes they had entertained of the di- 
viſion of the lands. | 

Agcfilaus now eſcaped by the aſſiſtance of 
his fon, who was univerſally beloved, while 
Agis took ſanctuary in the temple of 2Miner- 
va, and Cleombrotus in that of Neptune. Leo- 
nidas, ſeeming molt exaſperated againſt his 
ſon-in-law, went with a body of ſoldiers to 
the temple where he had taken refuge, and 


bitterly reproached him for aſſuming the 


regal power, and for expelling him from is 
country. Cleombrotus fat in profound filence, 
with a countenance that expreſſed his confu- 


ſion, and near him ſtood Chains his wite, 
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with her two children. She had been equal- 
ly unfortunate, as a wife and a daughter, but 
equally faithful in each of thoſe characters, 

and always adhered to the unhappy. She“ top 


had accompanied her father Leonidas during *©* a d- 
his exile, and now returning to her huſband, |} ** and 
tenderly embraced him. All who were pre- tion 
ſent were filled with admiration at her virtue on tha 
and tenderneſs, and at the amiable force of : ming i 
conjugal love. Pointing to her mourning who w 
habit and diſhevelled locks, ** Believe me, Leon 


| « O ſather, ſhe cried, this dreſs, this dejec- bis frie 
| « tion of countenance, and the grief into 
1 « which I am fallen, are not the effects of ; 
«© my compaſſion for Cleombrotus, but the ſad not to 
„ remains of the calamities thou ſufferedſt |} proof 
4 in thy flight from Sparta. On what, alas! of her 
| « ſhall I now reſolve ? While thou ſhalt reign |} ombrotu 
| « and triumph over thfhe enemies, ſhall 1 her ch 
| « live in the deſolate ſtate to which thou other 
| « ſeeſt me now reduced? Or ſhall I array | at the 
| « myſelf in robes of royalty, while I be- | with he 
| hold the huſband, who in the flower of | embrotu 
| « my youth I received from thine hand, on he WOU 
| « the point of peliſhing by thy dagger? niſhme 
| & Should he be unable to 7 thy reſent- Was a 
| « ment, and move thy ſoul to compaſſion, of ſov: 
b by the tears of his wife and children, per- Cleo: 
= - « mit me 10 tell thee, that his imprudeace then ui 
| «© will be puniſhed more ſeverely than thou Ait. 
| « thyſelf haſt intended, when he ſees a wife uit th 
| « ſo dear to him expiring at his feet: for Ml Teign 1 
| | „ thou mult not think that I will jurvive him, 
| « him. What appearance ſhall I make a- the err, 
| «6 moug 
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mong the Spartan ladies, after my inabi- 
lity to inſpire my huſband with compaſſion 
for my father, and to ſoften my father in- 
to pity for my huſband ? 1 ſhall appear 
a daughter and a wife always miſerable, 
and always contemned by her neareſt rela- 
*« tions!” Chalonis then reclined her cheek 
on that of Cleombrotus, while, with eyes ſwim- 
ming in tears, ſhe caſt a languid look on thoſe 
who were preſent. 

Leonidas diſcourſed a few moments with 
his friends, then turning to Cleombrotus, or- 
dered him to riſe, and immediately quit 
Sparta; but earneſtly entreated his daughter, 
not to leave a parent who gave her ſuch a 
proof of tenderneſs, as his ſparing the life 
of her huſband. However the moment Cie- 
ombrotus roſe from his ſeat, ſhe placed one of 
her children in his arms, and taking the 


at the altar, and became a voluntary exile 
with her huſband. Had not the heart of Cle- 
2 embrotus been entirely depraved by ambition, 
he would have been ſenſible, that even ba- 
niſhment itſelf, with ſo virtuous a companion, 
was a felicity preferable to all the ſplenc ur 
ien, of ſovereignty, | 

, per- | leombrotus now diſplaced the ephori, and 
ace then uſed his utmoſt endeavours to enſnare 
thou Il Agis. He endeavoured to perſuade him to 


\ wife quit the afylum to which he had retired, and 


: for reign in conjunction with himſelf ; aſſurin 

arvive him, that the citizens would eaſily pardon 
ake a- the errors of a young man ambitiouy of glory. 
moug | 3 But 


other in her own, performed her devotions 


898 — ——— 4 —— — 


res ſeized him, crying, with an air of authority, 


* 2 
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But at length finding, that he could not pre- 
vail on Agis to leave his ſanctuary, he no 
longer attempted to deceive him with plau- 
kb:e pretences. | 

Demochares, Acrcfilaus and Amphares, fre- 
quently viſited the young prince, and ſome- 
times conducted him to the baths, from 
whence they conveyed him back in ſafety to 
the temple, But Amphares having lately bor- 


rowed ſome rich tapeſtry, and a magnificent 


ſet of ſilver- plate of Agiſtrata, the mother of 
Agis, his avarice tempted him to betray the 
king and his whole family. One day on 
Asis's return from the bath, theſe falſe friends 
walked with him converſing with much mirth 
and gaiery : but when they came to the cor- 
ner of a ſtreet that led to the priſon, Ampha- 


« Agis, I muſt conduct thee to the ephori, 
© to whom thou art to anſwer for thy beha- 
4, viour.“ At the ſame inſtant Demochares, 
who was a tall {ſtrong man, threw his mantle 
over his head, and dragged him along, 
white the others puſhed him forward, and 
none of Agis's real friends being near, they 
eaſily brought him into the priſon, 

Leonidas ſoon arrived with a great number 
of ſoreign ſoldiers, who ſtrongly guarded the 
entrance; the ephori ükewife came thither, 
with ſuch of the ſenators as they knew to be 
true to their party. They began with exa- 
mining Aegzs, as in a judicial procefs, with 
reſpect to his intended innovations. One of 
the ephori ſeeming as if he would help him 
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jo an excuſe, aſked him, whether Agefflaus 
and Ly/ander had not compelled him to have 
recourſe to thoſe meaſures ? Axis anſwered, 
that he had not acted in conſequence of any 
compulſion ; but that his admiration of H- 
curgus, and the ſincere defire of imitating 
him, were his only motives for attempting 
to reſtore the city to the ſame happy ſituation 
in which it h:d been left by that great le- 
giſlator“, Jhe ſame officer then demand- 
ing, Whether he did not now repent of that 
proceeding ? He bravely anſwered, That he 
never ſhould repent of ſo noble and glorious 
a deſign; though death itſelf were before 
his eyes in all its terrors. Upon this they 
condemned him to ſuffer death, and ordered 
the officers to carry him to that part of 


the priſon where malefactors were uſually 
ſtrangled. 


Democratcs ſeeing that the officers of juſtice. 


did not dare to lay their bands on Azts, and 
that even the foreign ſoldier; refuſed to aſſiſt 
at ſo inhuman an execution, loaded them with 
threats and reproaches, and then with his 
own hands dragged him into the dungeon. 
By this time the people being. informed of 
the manner in which he had been ſeized, 
crowded to the gates of the priſon, and the 
whole ſtreet was light:d with innumerable 
tapers : while the mother and grandmother 
of Agis ran from place to place, filling the 


* Se: the Life of Lycurgus, with an abſtract 
of his conſtitutions in Vol. I. 
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air with their cries, and exclaiming that the 
king ought to be heard by the people, and 
tried according to the uſual forms of juſtice, 
Put this, inſtead of preventing, haſtened his 
death: his cnemics fearing that if the tu- 
mult ſhould ercreaſe, he would that very 
night be reſcued, 

When the exccutioners were leading him 
to the place where he was to be ſtrangled, 
he obſerved one of the officers weeping ; up- 3 
on which, turning to him, we ſaid, ** My 
«« friend, weep not for me who die inro- © 
« cent, I am much bappier and more to 
« heenvied than they, who, contrary to las 
« and juſlice, put me to death.” Then 
without the leaft appearance of reluctance, 
he offered his neck to the fatal cord. 

Agis was no ſooner dead than Amphares left 
the priſon, when the firſt object that ſtruck his 
fight was Agi/ftratathe mother of that unhappy 
prince, who threw herſelf at his feet; when 
raiſing her from the carth, he aſſured her, 
that Agis had nothing to fear; and, at the 
ſame time, as a proof of his ſincerity, in- 
vited her into the priſon to ſee her ſon. She 
entreated him to permit her aged mother to 
accompany her in the mournful viſit, He 
told her, that her requeſt was reaſonable, 

and inſtantly conducted them into the priſon, 
but the moment they had entered ordered 
the gate to be ſhut, and Archimedia, the 
grandmother of Azz:, to be firſt introduced. 
She had lived to a venerable old age, with 
as much dignity and reputation as any oY 
0 
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of her time. Soon after the inhuman An- 
phares told Agifitrata, that ſhe might now 
go in if ſhe pleaſed. She accordingly en- 
tered, and the moment ſhe came into the 
diſmal place, beheld her ſon lying dead on 
the ground, and near him her mother dead, 
with the fatal cord twiſted round her neck. 
She aſſiſted the executioner in removing that 
inſtrument of deſtruction, and laying the 
body by that of her ſon, ſhe decently cover- 
ed it. Then throwing herſelf on the corpſe 
of Apis, kiſſed his cold cheeks, and cried, 
« () my ſon! thy too great lenity, thy gen- 
« tle een and humanity, have deſtroy- 
„ ed both thee and us.” Amphares, who 
from the door had heard and beheld all that 
paſſed, inſtantly entered, and with a tone 
and countenance of ſavage fury, ſaid, ** Since 
„thou approvedit of thy ſon's actions, it is 
%% fit thou ſhould ſhare in his :1eward.” At 
theſe words Ariſiftrata aroſe, and, runnin 
to the fatal cord, cried, ©* May all this re- 
% dound to the good of Sparta * ”. 

When the news of theſe executions was 
ſpread through the city, and the inhabitants 
beheld the bodies expoſed to view, the in- 
dignation of the public was univerſal, and 
the fear of the magiitrates could not hinder 
the people's expreſſing their deteſtation of it, 


* Theſe dreadful ſcenes happened at rte, 


in the 244th year belore the birth of our Sa- 
vicur. 


H 2 and 
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and their hatred of Leonidas and Amphares, 1 
for ſo wicked and barbaroas an action. Ag 
was the firſt king who had been put to death 


by the ephori. He died for having formed 
a deſign truly worthy of a Spartan. Indeed 
his friends had more reaſon to blame him 
than his enemies, ſince, through his extraor- 
dinary mildreſs and generoſitv, he ſaved 
Leonidas, and truſted thoſe by whom he was 
betrayed. | 
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KA#FTER the murder of Agis, Ar- 
al * chidamus, his brother, flea but 
A Leonidas ſecured Agiatis the w1- 
dow of the unhappy king, with 

g an infant ſhe had by bim, and 
then compelled her to marry Cleomenes, his 
ſon, though he was not then marriageable: 
but he was unwilling that any one elſe ſhould 
have her, as ſne inherited a great eſtate from 
her father Gylippus, and alſo excelled all the 


Erecian ladies, both in beauty, wiſdom and 


virtue, Being thus compelled to marty Ce- 
omenes, ſhe retained an averſion to Leonidas ; 


but behaved with the utmoſt complacency to 


H 3 her 
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her young ſpouſe, who inſtantly conceived a 
ſincere * and affection for her, and even 
ſympathized with her in the tenderneſs and 
regard ſhe preſerved for the memory of Agis; 
whence he would frequently liſten to her with 
the utmoſt attention, while ſhe related the 
great deſigns he had formed. 

Cleomenes had a generous and noble mind, 
Joined with the ſame temperance and ſimpli- 
city of manners that appeared in Agis; but 
he had not the ſame calmneſs and gentlene!s 
of diſpoſition. He was alſo far from being ſa- 
tisfied with the ſtate of affairs at Sparta : the 
people were ſunk in idleneſs, and the king 
ipent his time in eaſe and luxury: the public 


was neglected, and every individual was ſole- 
ly intent on his private gain. Now Agis was 
killed, it was dangerous even to mention the 


exerciſing and training of their youth, or 1e- 
ſtoring their ancient bravery. 


On the death of Leonidas, Cleomenes ſuc- . 


ceeded to the throne “, and though he was 
very young, he was uneaſy at having onl 
the empty title of king, while the whole 


—_— was engroſſed by the ephori, who 
ſhameful! 


In the 242d year before the chriſtian ra, ; 


Thus Leonidas lived bat two years after the 
execrable murders, by which he procured the 
ſole poſſeſſion of the throne of Sparta. 

| ſtance, 


y abuſed their power. This ren- © 
dered him ſollicitous to change the form of 
overnment, and knowing that there were 
— few inclined to render him their aſ- 
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ſiſtance, he conſulted with none, but con— 
trived the whole affair by himſelf, Imagin- 
ing it would be cafier to accompliſh it dur- 
inga wer, he ſeized an opportunity, in which 
the Achæan, had given the Spartans cauſe of 
complaint ; for ſoon after the death of Lo- 
nidas, Aratus began tO plunder the Arcadians, 
in order to make an experiment of the Spar- 
tan courage, and to thew that he deipiſed 
Cleomenes as a youth withoat experience. 

The ephoni, having received intelligence 
of this act of hoſtility, ſent Cleomenes to ſur- 
prize the Atbencum, or temple of Minerva, 
near Belbina, which is at the enterance of 
Laconia. Cleomenes tobk and fortified it; on 
which Arot»s, without ſhewing the leat re- 
ſentment, marched by night to ſurpriſe Te- 
gea and Orch menus ; bu: thoſe, who were 
to betray the city into his hands, being ſeiz- 
ed with a panic, the deſign failed. Soon 
after, while Cleomenes was in Arcadia, with 
a few horſe and 3oo foot, the ephori, bei 
afraid of engaging in the war, ordered him 
home; but, when he was returning, Aratrs 
made himſelf maſter of Caphuz; upon which 
they commanded him to take the held again, 
He took Methydrium, and laid waſte the 
country of the A-gives, The Ach ans then 
ſent Ariſtomachus againk him with 1000 horſe 
and 20,000 foot. Cleomenes came up with 
them near Pallantium, and offered them bat- 
tle; but Aralus was fo intimidated by the 


* Bee the Life of Aratus, in the 12% vo uma 
of this work. 


bravery 
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bravery cf this preceecing, that he prevailed 
on the gener: 1 not to hazurd an engagement, 
and then retreated, wh ch drew upon him 
very ſevere reproaches from his own troops, 
and ſharp 1aillery from the Spartans, whoſe 
numbers did not amount to above 5000. 
Cleomenes, encouraged by this ſucceſs, began 
to aſſume a loftier air, and reminded the ci- 
tizens of an expreſſion uſed by one of their 
kings, That the Lacedæmonians ne ver enquir- 
ed after the nul er of their encmics, but where 
they were, He afterwards entircly defeated 
the Achæans; when Aratis, like an experi- 
enced general, immediately turned his arms 
againſt NMantinæa, and, before the Spartans 
could have any ſuſpicion of his deſign, took 
that city. 

After Cleamenes had returned to Sparta, he 
had credit enough to cauſe Archidamus, the 
brother of Ati, to be recalled from Meſe- 
ne. As that prince was deſcended from the 
other royal houſe of Sparta, he had an un- 
doubted right to the crowa; for Cleomenes 
was perſuaced, that the authority of the 
ephori would be much weakened when the 
throne of Sparta ſhould be filled by its two 
kings, whoſe union would enable them to 
couiterbalance their power. 
thoſe, who had been concerned in the death 
of Agis, murdered him as ſon as he entered 
the city; and ſome have ſaid, that the young 
king wighferced to conſent to it. 

Soon aſter, Cleomenes gained another ad- 
vantage over the Achæans, in an action near 
Megalapclis, in Which Lyſiades was ſlain, by 

engaging 
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engaging too far in the purſuit of the Lace- 


dimnians, who had been repulſed at the be- 
2 of the action. The bodies of the 
ain, which were very numerous, Cleomenes 


delivered up on certain conditions, but that 


of Hyffades he adorned with a purple robe, 
and, putting a crown on its head, ſent it to 
the gates of Megalopoliz, Of that city Ly/fa- 
des had been king; but reſigning his crown, 


he' had reſtored liberty to the citizens, and 


joined the city to the Achæan intereſt. 
Cleomenes elated with his ſucceſs, and think - 
ng that if affairs were entirely at his own 
diſpoſal, he ſhould ſoon be too hard for the 
Achzans, communicated his deſign to a ſmall 
number of ſele& and faithful friends, He 
then regulated his march fo, as to enter the 
city while the ephori were at ſupper; when 
a ſet of perſons, choſen for that purpoſe, en- 
tered the hall with their drawn ſwords, and 
killed four of the ephori, with ten perſons 
who took arms in their defence. Ageſilaus, 
who had been left for dead on the ſpot, found 
means to ſave himſelf. Thoſe, who remain- 
ed quiet, did not receive the leaſt harm, nor 
were any ſtopped who fled out of the city. 


The next day, Cleomenes baniſhed eighty of 


the citizens, and removed from the hall of 
audience all the ſeats of the ephori except 
one, in which he himſelf deſigned to hear 
cauſes, Then ſummoning an aſſembly of the 
people, he gave his reaſons for what he had 
done; repreſented in what an enormous man- 
ner the ephori had abuſed their power, by 

ſuppreſſing 
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be deſtroyed without the leaſt form of law, 
and menacing all who were deſirous of be- 
holding Sparta happy in the moſt excellent 
form of government. Adding, that his con. 
duct rendered it ſufficiently evident, that he 
uſed his utmoſt endeavours to promote the 
1:tereſt of the citizens, and to revive the 
ancient diſcipline and equality of the wiſe 
Lycurgus, from which Sparta had derived all 
her glory and reputation; 

Having thus expreſſed himſelf, he imme- 
diately conſigned over his whole eſtate to the 
popes as did alſo Megiftones, his father-in- 
aw, who was very rich ; the reſt of his 
friends, with all the other citizens, followed 
their example, and the lands were impartially 


divided. He even aſſigned ſhares to thoſe : 
who had been baniſhed, Hoon to recall 


them as ſoon as affairs ſhould be perfectly 
ſettled. He next compleated the proper 
number of citizens, with perſons of the beſt 
character in all the adjacent parts; after 
which he raiſed 4000 foot, whom he taught 
to uſe lances inftead of javelins, and to wear 


ſhields with handles, and not with leather 


ſtraps buckled on, as was before the cuſtom. 
His next cares were devoted to the education 
of youth, in which he endeavoured to reſtore 
the Spartan diſcipline, wherein he was aſſiſt— 
ed by Spherus the philoſopher, and in a ſhort 
time their ſchools of exerciſe, and public 
meals, - recovered their ancient decency 


and 


ſuppreſſing all lawful authority, and not only 1 
baniſking their kings; but cauſing them to 
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and order; moſt of the citizens voluntarily 
SZ complying with this wiſe, noble, and regu- 
lar method of life, while the reſt ſubmitted 


to it from neceſſity. In order alſo, that the 
name of monarch might give no jealouſy to 
the people, he made Euclidas, his brother, 


. partner in the throne; which was the firſt 
2 inſtance of the Spartans having two kings at 


one time of the ſame family. 

Finding that the Achzan; imagined, that 
theſe changes placed him in a hazardous fi- 
tuation, and that he did not dare to quit 
Sparta, he thought nothing could be more 
honourable than to convince them of their 
miſtakes, by ſhewing them how much he was 
eſteemed by his troops, and beloved by the 
citizens; he therefore advanced into the ter- 
ritories of Megalopolis, where he ravaged the 
country, and obtained a conſiderable booty. 
At laſt, having ſeized on a company of co- 
medians, as they were on the road from Me/- 


ene, he built a ſtage in the enemy's country, 
and was himſelf a ſpectator of their perform- 


ances for a whole day together. Not that he 
was fond of ſuch entertainments, but this 
Wes done to convince them, how much he 
held them in contempt. 

Though it was then not unuſual to ſee 
bands of comedians, dancers and juglers in 


the train of other armies, his camp was per- 
fealy free from them. 'The youths of his 
army ſpent moſt of their time in their exer- 
criſes, and the old men in inſtructing them. 
Their relaxations conſiſted of inſtructive 

25 converſatio..s 
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converſations, ſeaſoned with a fine and deli- 
cate raillery. Cleomenes himſelf ſeemed the 
maſter, who thus formed the citizens, leſs by 
his diſcourſe than his example, in leading a 
frugal life, which appeared in no reſpect ſu- 
perior to that of the meaneſt citizen; he was 
a ſtriking model of temperance and wiſdom, 
which greatly facilitated the execution of his 
deſigns. He appeared in his court in a plain 
habit; and gave eve;:y one, who had bufli— 
neſs with him, an agreeable reception, with- 
out treating any body with an air of autter:- 
ty. His table was extremely ſimple and fru- 
gal: none was forced to drink mare than 
he choſe, and no muſic was ever introduced 
there. He conſtantly enlivened his repalts, 
either by propoſing curious queſtions, or re- 
lating an agreeable and uſeful piece of hi- 
ſtory; ſeatoning the whole with wit and 
gaiety. He thought it no proof of the merit 
of princes to attach men to their intereſt by 
the attractions of wealth, cr luxurious re- 


pon ; but the ability of gaining their hearts, 


the charms of a converſation, in which 
freedom of thought and ſincerity of manners 
always prevailed, he conſidered as a quali- 

ty truly royal. | | 
Thus the affable and engaging behaviour 
of this young prince, ſecured him the affec- 
tion of his troops, and inſpired them wich 
ſuch ardour in his ſervice, as ſeemed to ren- 
der them invincible. He took ſeveral places 
from the Achæ ans, laid waſte the territories 
of their allies ; and, in order to give them 
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battle, aivanced almoſt as far as Pheræ, 
while Aratus fled before him, abandoning all 
the flat country, At length the Achæ ans hav- 
ing encamped in the territories of Dymæ, Cleo- 
menes followed, and perpetually harraſſing 
them, obliged them to come to a battle, in 
which he obtained a compleat victory. 

The Achæaus being extremely dejected by 
their repeated loſſes, at length ſent ambaſſa- 
dors to Clrorcnes to negociate a peace. He 
at firſt ſeemed reſolved te impoſe very ſevere 
terms; but afterwards only demanded their 
appointing him general of the Achzan 
league; on which condition he promited to 
reſtore the places and priſoners he had taken, 
The Achæans, willing to come to an agree- 
ment on theſe terms, invited Cleamenes to be 
preſent at a general aſſembly held at Lerna; 
but he being taken ill, the interview was 
prevented; and Ara'us not only hindered 
their renewing the negociation, but had re- 
courſe to an expedient, which was extremely 
diſnonourable in a man of his rank and cha- 
racter, aud which no Grecian ought to have 
approved: he called Autigonus to his aſſiſt- 
ance, and the king of Macedonia, ſeized with 
pleaſure the opportunity that was now offered 
him, cf engaging in the affairs of Greece. 

Some time after, the Achrans meeting at 
Argos, Cleomenes maiched towards that city; 
but 4ratzs having already agreed with Anti- 
goiius on the chief articles of their league, and 
being apprehenſive that Clemenes would carr 


all before him, propoſed that he ſhould come 
WWW alone 
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alone into the town, and that 300 hoſtages 
ſhould be given for his ſafety ; but in caſe he 
did not approve of that propoſal, he ſhould 
advance with his troops to the place of exer- 
ciſe which ftood without the city. Cleomenes, 


exaſperated at this unreaſonable jealouſy, | 
wrote to the Ach ans, and in his letter accuſed |? 


Aratus. This was anſwered on the other 
hand by Aratus, who inveighed againſt him 
in an affembly of the people. 

Cleomenes now renewing the war, invaded 
Achea, where he took Pellene by ſurprize, and 


afterwards made himſelf maſter of Phenevs and 
The Achæans then entertaining a MY 
ſuſpicion that ſome treacherous deſigns were 


Penteleum. 


carrying on at Corinth and Sycion, tent their 
horſe and mercenaries out of Argos to thoſe 
cities, while they repaired thither to celebrate 
the Nemean games. Cleomenes being informed 
of this, did not doubt, but upon bis ſuddenly 
advancing to Argos, while they were buſied 
in the ſolemn games, and the city was crowd- 
ed with ſpectators, he ſhould create a general 
conſternation ; he therefore marched with his 


army by night up to the walls, and making 
himielf maſter of the quarter called Ai, 


K „ oy 


_—_ 


which was well fortified, and of difficult ac 
ceſs, the people were ſeized with ſuch terror, 
that no body offered the leaſt reſiſtance ; but] 


agreeing to accept of a garriſon, entered into 


an alliance with the Spartans, and conferred I 


the chief command on Cleomenres. 


This action greatly encreaſed the reputs- 
tion and power of Cleomenes. Cleone and Pi. 
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vs immediately ſurrendered to him; and 4A. 
ratus, who was then at Corinth, where he was 
ſearching after thoſe who were ſuſpected to 
favour the Lace dæmonians, was no ſooner in- 
formed of theſe tranſactions, than he was ex- 
tremely alarmed, and obſerving that the citi- 
zens were inclined to admit Cleomenes, he 
ſummoned an aſſembly of the people, and in 
the mean while ſtole out at the gate, where a 


1 horſe was provided for him, and eſcaped to 
raded bY 


Sycion. 
Cleomenes then marching from Argos, gained 
over the Trezenians, Epidaurians, and Her- 


mionians, and advancing to Corinth, entered 


that city, and blocked up the citadel, which 
the Acheans refuſed to ſurrender, However, 
he ſent for the friends of Aratus, com mit- 
ted his houſe to their care, and diſpatched 
a meſſenger to him with a propoſal that the 
citadel might be equally garriſoned by the 
Spartaus and Acbæant, promiſing on theſe 


conditions to double the penſion Aratus re- 
rencral BY 


ith his | mediately ſent his ſon among the other hoſ- 


ceived from king Ptolemy. But Aratus im- 
tages to Antigonus, and prevailed on the A- 
chæans to deliver the citadel into the hands of 
the Macedonians; on which Cleamenes invaded 
the territories of the Sicyonians, and ſeized on 
Aratus's eſtate. 

In the mean time Antigonus paſſed Mount 
Gerania with a great army; on which Cleo- 
menes, inſtead of attempting to defend the iſth- 
mus, thought it more adviſeable to fortify 

I 2 and 
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and garriſon the paſſes of the Oniar * moun- 
tains, and to harraſs the enemy by frequent 
attacks, than to hazard a battle with ſuch 
well diſciplined and warlike troops ; and by 
this ſtep he reduced Autigonus to great extre- 
mities; for he had not provided a ſufficient 
quantity of proviſions for his army; nor was 
it practicable to force the paſſes defended by 
Cleomenes, This induced him to make an at- 
tempt by night to enter Peloponne/us by the 
haven of Lecheum; but he was there alſo re- 
pulſed with loſs. 

While Antigonus was under this perplexity, 
ſome of Aratus s friends came by * and ar- 
riving by night at his camp, informed him 


that the people of Arges had revolted againſt J 


Cleome nes, and were then beſieging the cita- 


del. 


detached Megiſtenes with two thouſand men, 
to ſuccour his party 


but Megiſtoncs being fla in, as ſoon as 
tered the town, the Lacedæmonian garriſon 


was reduced to the laſt extremity, and ſent | 
ſeveral couriers to defire immediate aſſiſtance. 
Cleomenes then apprehending, that if the ene- 
my ſhould become maſters of Argos, they 


* Theſe, according to Strabo, are a ridge 
of mountains that extend from the rocks ot |! 


Sciron, às fat as Bæotia and Mount Citheron. 


| would 


Upon this Aratus, with 1500 of Anti- 
gonus's ſoldiers, failed to Epidaurus. Cleomener | 
receiving intelligence of theſe proceedings at i 
about nine or ten in the evening, inſtantly WF 
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would ſhut up all the paſſes againſt him, ra- 
vage Laconia, and perhaps lay ſiege to Har- 
ta, which he had left without defence, raiſed 
his camp, and marched with his whole army 
from Corinth, on which Antizenrs entered that 
city, and ſecured it with a garriſon, Cleomen's 
in the mean time arrived at Arges, and, en- 
tering the town, joined the garriſon, and 
forced ſome of the enemy's troops to ſave 
themſelves by flight; but, ſeeing Antigonus 
with his phalanx deſcending from the moun- 
tains, and the horſe entering the city, he 
collected his men, and retired. | 
As Cleomenes was leading back his troops, 
ſome couriers from Sparta met him in the 
evening at Tegæa, with news that affected 
bim as much as all his former misfortunes. 
This was the death of his conſort Agiatis, 
from whom he had never been able to abſent 
himſelf a whole campaign, even when he 
was molt ſucceſsſul: for ſo great were his 
tenderneſs and eſteem for her, that he uſed 
frequently to return to Sparta only to enjoy 
the pleaſure of her company. The next 
morning, at break of day, he renewed his 
march, and arrived early at Sparta, where 
having poured out his ſorrows in his own 
houſe, to his mother and children, he reſum- 
ed the management of public affairs. 
Ptolemy, who had promiſed to aſſiſt him in 
the war, now ſent to demand his mother' and 
children as hoſtages. It was long before 
Cleomenes could acquaint” his parent with the 


king of F2:5/'s demand, and though he fre- 
1 quently 
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quently went to viſit her on purpoſe to let her 
know eit, he wanted the reſolution to enter 
upon the ſubject. At length, Crateficlea, his 
mother, perceiving his perplexity, began to 
ſuſpect the cauſe; and enquired of his mot! 
intimate friends, whether her ſon did not de- 
fire ſomething from her, which he could not 
prevail on himſelf to communicate to her? 
And, at laſt, when Cleomenes had the reſolu- 
tion to open the affair to her; „How, my 
«« ſon, ſaid ſhe ſmiling, was this the ſecret} 
% you wanted courage to diſcloſe to me?} 
Why did you not inſtantly cauſe me to 

«© be put on board ſome veſſel, and ſent) 
„without delay to any part of the world, 
where my perſon may be uſeful to Sparta, 
before it is conſumed by old age, in lan- 
„ gour and inaction.“ | | 
hen the, preparations {ir cir voyage, 
was completed, they went by land to Tæna- 
rus, where Crateſiclea, before ſhe entered the 
veſſel, took him afide into the temple of 
Neptune. She there held him for ſome time 
in her arms, bathing his face with her tear 
and recommended to his care the liberty and 
honour of his country. When ſeeing hin 
weep at this melancholy parting ; ** King 
Sparta, ſaid ſhe, let us dry up our tear 
that, on our leaving the temple, we maß 
not be ſeen to have wept, or to do an 
© thing unworthy of Sparta. For this is uf 
our power; events are in the hands of thi 
«« gods.” She then compoſed her conntey 
nance, led her infant grandton to the ſhi 
ang 
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and ordered the pilot inſtantly to ſail from 
the port. 

On her arrival in Egyyt, ſhe was informed, 
that Ptolemy liſtened to propoſals of peace 
made him by Antigonus; and that Cleomenes 
was ſollicited by the Achezans to conclude a 
treaty between them and Sparta ; but was 
for her ſake afraid of putting an end to the 
war without the conſent of Ptolemy. Upon 
which, ſhe ſent to defire him to perform, 
without the leaſt fear or heſitation, whatever 
he imagined would be of advantage to Spar- 
ta, without being concerned at the treatment 
an old woman and a little child might receive 
from Ptolemy *. 55 

In the mean time, Antigonus having taken 
Tegæa, and plundered Orchomenus and Manti- 
nea, Cleomenes being ſhut up within, the nar- 
row bounds of Laconia, permitted all the 
Helots, who were able to pay five minz Þ to 
purchuſe their freedom; and by that means 
raiſed 5co talents , and armed 2000 of theſe 
Helots after the Macedonian manner. He then 
formed an enterprize, which no one could 
have expected from him, Megalopolis was, at 
that time, not inferior in power and extent 


* The magnanimity and patriotic ſpirit of 
this lady are really aftoniſhing. The reader 
may ſee ſeveral other inſtances of the heroiſm 
diſcovered by the Spartan women, in the Lite 
of Lycurgus, Vol. I. of this work. 

+ About 10 l. ſterling. 

1 About 125,000 J. ſterling. 
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to Sparla itlelf, Cleomenes concerted meaſures 
for ſurpriſing that city, and, ordering his 
men to take proviſions for five days, march- 
ed to Sella/ia, as if he deſigned to ravage the 
country of the Argives; but ſuddenly turning, 
took the city in the night by ſurpriſe. Mcſt 
of the inhabitants retired to Mc/ere with their 
wives, before their enemies had any thoughts 
of purſuing them, ſo that very few of them 
were taken. Among theſe were Ly/andridas 
and Thearidas, perſons of great power and 
authority, who being brought to Cleomenes, 
Ly/andridas no ſooner ſaw him at a diſtance 
than he cricd, “ Now, king of Sparta, thou 
* haſt it in thy power to render thyſelf the 
moſt illuſtrious of mankind, by an action 
more glorious than that thou haſt now 
performed. Ruin not fo great a city ; but 
fill it with faithful friends and allies; and 
by reſtoring the Megalopolitaus to their 
country, become the ſaviour of fo conſi- 
derable a people.“ Cleomencs ſtood for 
ſome time in ſuſgence, and then ſaid, © Jr 
js very hard to believe this; but with us, 
« let profit always yield to glory.” He then 
ſent an herald to Metre with the propoſal of 
reſtoring the city, on condition that the Me- 
galepol:tans ſhould renouncethe {chan league, 
and enter 1:to a friendſhip ard confederacy 
with Spar/a but advantageous as this offer 
ſeemed, they could not prevail on themſelves 
to accept it; Philapæmen perſuading them not 
to break their league with the Achwons, nor 


O - . 0 
to put conſidence in the promiſes of Clecmencs. 
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This refuſal highly exaſperated the king 
of Sparta, who had not only ſpared the city, 
but had prevented the ſoldiers from commit- 
ting the leaſt diſorder : he therefore abandon- 
ed the place to pillage, ſent all tke ſtatues 
and pictures to Sparta, and then, demoliſh- 
ing great part of the walls, marched home. 
Cleomenes then formed an enterprize which 
was eſteemed the effe& of temerity and folly ; 
yet, according to Polybius, was the reſult of 
the greateſt prudence and ſagacity. For 
knowing, that the Macedonians were diſperſed 
in their winter-quarters, and that Autigonus, 
with his friends and a few mercenaries, vas 
at Argos, he made an irruption into the coun— 
try of the Argives, hoping, that if Antigonus 
ſhould be ſo affected by the apprehenſons of 
ignominy as to hazard a battle, he would be 
eaſily defeated; and, on the other hand, if 
he ſhould decline fighting, he would loſe his 
reputation with the Achæans. This accord- 
ingly happened; for, when Cleomenes ravaged 
the whole country, the Argi es ran in crowds 
to the palace, and, in aclamorous manner, 
required him, either to give his enemies bat- 
tle, or to reſign the command of his troops 
to thoſe who had more courage. But Anti- 
nus, like a prudent commander, thought it 
els diſhonour to hear himſelf reproached, 
than raiſhly to expoſe himſelf, Cleomenes, 
therefore, led his troops up. to the walls of 
Argos, and, having without oppoſition, laid 
waſte the country, marched back to Sparta. 


Soon 
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Soon after being informed, that Antigonny 
was marching to Tegea, he again appeared 
before Argos, to which city Antigonus had re- 
turned, and ſent to the city for the keys of 
Juno's temple, that he might ſacrifice to the 

oddeſs. Havin thus inſulted Antigonus, and 
Jacrificed under the walls of the temple, which 
was kept ſhut, he marched to Phlius, and, 
driving out the garriſon of Oliguntum, march- 
ed by Orchomenus, and by theſe enterprizes, 
not only raiſed the courage of his troops, but 
made even his enemies confeſs, that he was 
an excellent commander, and capable of the 
greateſt 2 

But as wreſtlers, ſtrengthened by continual 
exerciſe, in time tire out thoſe who have only 
ſcill and activity, ſo Ant. gonus being poſſeſ- 
ſed of much wealth, which has been ſtiled 
the finews of war, weatiicd out Cleomenes, who 
found it difficult to pay his mercenaries, or 
to furniſh his citizens with proviſions. In 
other reſpects the times favoured Cleomenes : 
Anti gonus, being called home: for the bar- 
barians, taking advantage of his abſence, ra- 
vaged Macedonia, which induced his ſubjects 
to ſollicit his return, and had the meſſengers 
arrived ever ſo little before the battle of Sel- 
laſia, he would have left the Acbæans to them- 
ſelves. But fortune, who delights in decid- 
ing the greateſt affairs, by ſome minute cir- 
cumſtance, now ſhewed how much may de- 
pend on a ſingle moment; for immediately 
after this battle was over, by which Cleome- 
nes loſt both his army and his city, the meſ- 
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ſengers arrived. This rendered Clepmenes 
more worthy of pity ; for could he have for- 
borne fighting two days longer, there would 
have been no need of hazarding a battle; 
fince, on the departure of the Macedonians, 
he might have made peace with the Achzans 
on his own terms. But his want of money 
put him under the neceſſity of engaging, ac- 
cording to Polybirs, with 20,000 againſt 
30,000. 

Cleomenes, however, bchaved like an excel- 
lent commander, and was ſupported by the 
zeal and bravery of his citizens, nor were the 
mercenaries wanting in their duty. His de- 
feat was occaſioned by the armour of the ene- 
my being better than that of his troops, and 
by the weight and impetuolity of the Macedo- 
man phalanx. But, according to Polyarchus, 
he chiefly owed his defeat to treachery. For 
Anligonus had ordered the HHhyrians and Acar- 
panians to encompals the wing commanded 
by Eucleidas, thz brother of leomenes. Whence 
the king of SHarta, on his taking a view of 
the enemy from an eminence, and, not per- 
ceiving thoſe troops, ſent for Demoteles, who 
commanded the party appointed to guard a- 
gainſt any ſurpriſe, and ordered him to take 

articular care in obſerving the rear: but 
Damoizles, who is ſaid to Pave been bribed 
by Aniigonus, aſſured him, that he had no 
reaſon to be ſollicitous about the rear, and 
that he had nothing to do but to take care of 
the front. (leomenes, thus eaſed of his ſuſpi- 
cions, marched againſt Anti genus, and, charge 


ing 
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ing the Macedonian phalanx with great vi.“ 


gour, drove them about five furlongs back, 
when making a ſtand, and ſeeing the other 


elan 
his ha 


wing, commanded by his brother, encompaſ- COP 
ſed by the enemy, he cried, * "Thou art loſt, Nile m 
« dear brother; thou, brave example of our Moccafie 
Spartan youth, and theme of our matron; iny | 
« ſongs, art loſt!” Eucleicas's wing be. o vir 
ing thus cut to pieces, the [/lyrians and A. their! 


carnaniuns fell on Cleomenes, Who, obſervinsil 
that his ſoldiers. were thrown into diſorder, ec W. 
and unable to continue the fight, provided 
for his own ſafety. Moſt of the foreign troops 
are ſaid to have fallen in that action, and that 
of 60:0 Lacedæmonians, only 2000 eſcaped. Fo 
Cleome nes, upon his arrival at Sparta, ad- 
viſed his citizens to receive Anligenus; aſſur- 
ing them, that, as for himſelt, he would 
make choice of that, whether it was life orf 
death, that ſhould appear of the greateſt ad- 
vantage to his country. He then retired into, 
his own houſe, but would neither drink, tho' 
. bo, 

very thurſty ; nor fit down, though much fa. 
tigued. But loaded as he then was with the 
weight of his armour, he leaned againſt a co- . bu 
lumn, with his head recliged on his arm, and. it 
deliberating with himſelf, for ſome time, on. 
the courſe he ought to take, he ſuddenl; ply ; 
quitted the houſe, and went with his friends Con 
to the port of Gthium, where he embarked, Hand t 
and failed for Egyt. Having touched at . Cle 
gialia, whence he was about to depart for 
Cyrene, Theryc.on, one of his friends, repre-Wfthat 
ſented to him, in a very lively manner, th: Mwith 
Bhs melancholy ve 
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elancholy conſequences that might attend 
Mis having recourſe to the aſiftance of Piole- 


reat vi- 
s back, 


e other my, and the indignity it would be to a king 
compai- pf Sparta, to be obliged to crouch, in a ſer- 
* Fvile manner, to a foreign prince; then took 
2 of our 


pccaſion to exhort him to prevent this igno- 


matrons iny by a glorious death, and by that action 
ing be. Ito vindicate himſelf to thoſe who ſacrificed 
and A. their lives in the fields of Se//a/za, for the li- 
dſerving| berty of Sparta. To this Cleome nes anſwered, 
i1forcer, . Wretch that thou art, doſt thou think by 
Trovided cc running into the arms of death, that eaſy 
n troops, and ready refuge, to paſs for a man of 
and that. courage and magnanimity ? Better men 
aped. . than we, have given way to their ene- 
ria, ad-. mies; but he that ſinks under labour or 
; aſſur-ſcc affliction, and gives way either to the opi- 
e would nions or reproaches of men, is overcome 
life or. by his own effeminacy and cowardice. 
ateſt ad-. For a voluntary death ought not to be cho- 
Ired 1ntoic« ſen as a relief from adion; but as an ex- 
nk, tho'c« emplary action itſelf ;z and it is baſe either 
auch fa- . to live or to die only for ourſelves. It does 
with the. not become us to deſpair of our country; 
nſt a co. but when there are no hopes of that left, 
rm, and it will be then time enough to have re- 
time, on courſe to death.” Therycion made no re- 
\uddenly 


ply ; but he no ſooner left the preſence of 


s friends MClomencs, than he went towards the (hore, 
abarked, Wand there tabbed himſelf. 

d at A. Cleomenes had ſcarce ſer fail, when Antigo- 
part for ms, arriving at Sparta, took polieſhon of 
„ fepfe- that city. He treated the Lacedæmonians 
ner, the with great humanity, and, having ſacrificed 
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to the gods, departed the third day after hi; 


arrival. 43 

On the other hand, Cleomenes, ſetting ſail Hall ch 
from Męgialia, landed in Libya, and was con- 
ducted by the king's officers to Alexandria. 
On his being firſt brought to Ptolemy, no j 
more than common civilities were paid him; 
but the king of E-ypt no ſooner found, tha: 
he was a man of an admirable underſtand. 


, CINGnc- kin 

ing, and that he had a noble ſimplicity of aw 
manners; that he neither ſunk under hi, 
misfortunes, nor did any thing unbecoming MF... u 


his birth and title, and that he was at the 
ſame time a faithful counſellor, who would PS. 
not ſtoop to flattery and adulation, than he this v 
began to be concerned at his having ſufferei vas c 
Antigonus to ruin him. He, therefore, no he an 
only gave him many inſtances of his eſteem they 
but promiſed to furniſh him with an armj[ jealot 
and ſhips to reinſtate him on the throne Hnimos 
Beſides, he allowed him an annual penſioſ N aſide 
of 24 talents “, a ſmall part of which ſup Hon Pt 
ported him and his friends, while the rel 
mainder was applied to the relief of ti: 
Grecians, who retired into Egypt, 

Ptolemy, however, died before he cou 
accompliſh his promiſe, and his ſucceſio! 
being a voluptuous prince, addicted to wo 
men and wine, the affairs of Cleomenes wen 
neglected. However, being afraid of hi 
brother Magas, who had great interelt i 
mong the ſoldiers, he took Cleomenes into li 
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abinet council, and informed him of the deſign 
of taking away his brother's life. But, tho' 
Fall the reſt were for the perpetration of this 
murder, Cleomenes warmly oppoſed it, and 
Jobſerved, That the ling, if it were poſſible, 
bond ha be more brothers, for the better jecuri- 
"Wy and management 4 his affairs, But, at 
length, the timorouſneſs and jealouſy of the 
king and his courtiers rendered Cleomenes ſuſ- 
pected. He now no longer ſollicited for an 
army and a navy; but hearing that Antige- 
Int was dead, and that the Achæans were en- 
aged in a war with the Atolians, he deſired 
ave to depart with his friends; but even 
I this was refuſed him, and ſome time after he 


was confined to a large apartment, and both 
Ihe and his friends had reaſon to ſuſpect, that 
they ſhould ſoon be ſacrificed to appeaſe the 
jealouſy of this weak, luxurious and puſila- 
Inimous monarch, They, therefore, layin 
JS aſide all hopes, reſolved firſt to be . 
Jon Ptolemy *, for his unjuſt and inſolent treat- 
ment of them, and then to die as became 
Spartans, and not to ſtay till they were butch - 
ered like fatted victims. 

This reſolution being taken, they ſeized 
the opportunity of Ptolemy's going to Cano- 


d to wo 


eres Welt 
id of hi 
iterelt 4 
into | 


cabin 


but, and firit ſpread a report, that the kin 

had reſolved to ſet them at liberty, and it 
being cuſtomary, on ſuch occaſions, for princes 
to ſend a ſupper, and ſome preſents to him 
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* This was Ptolemy Philepater, who ſuc- 
ceeded Ptolemy Evergetes his father. 
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they intended to enlarge, Cleomenes's friends 
ſent him an entertainment and preſents, pre- 
tending they came from Pzolemy. On which 
Cleomenes, adorning his head with a chaplet 
of flowers, ſacrificed to the gods, and, ſend. 
ing part of the ſacrifice to his keepers, feaſt- 
ed his friends at his own table, 


The next day about noon, while the guards, 


who had drank plentifully the night before, 
were faſt aſleep, Cleomenes and his friends, 13 
in all, iſſued forth with their drawn ſwords in 
their hands. One of them, named Hippotas, 
though infirm and lame, at firſt followed them 
very well, but afterwards perceiving, that 
they ſlackened their pace for him, he deſired 
them to kill him, and not ruin the enterprize 
by ſtaying for an uſeleſs man. But they, 
meeting an Alexandrian leading a horſe, pla- 
ced Hippotas upon it, and proceeded through 
the ſtreets exhorting the people to eſpouſe the 
cauſe of liberty; but not a man joined them, 


though the people freely commended the un- 
dertaking, and expreſſed their admiration at 
Cleomenes's undaunted reſolution. They killed 


the governor of the city and ſome others ; 


then advanced towards the citadel, in order 
to break open the priſon, and take the pri- 
ſoners to their aſſiſtance ; but the keepers had 
ſecured the paſſages. Cleomenes, baffled in 
this attempt, roamed with his friends about 
the city, during which not a ſoul either fol- 
lowed or oppoſed them; but all, being ſeiz- 
ed with fear, fled. Cleomenes, now loſt to all 
hope, exhorted his friends to die in a man- 

ner 
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ner becoming the dignity of their former ac- 
tions. 
diſpatched by one of the youngeſt in the com- 
| pany, and then every man fell reſolutely on 


Hippotas, at his own requeſt, was firſt 


is own {word, except Panteus, who was in 


the flower of his age, of a praceful figure, 


and more exactly trained in the Spartan diſ- 


3 cipline than any of his companions, on which 
account the king had a particular value for- 


him, and had commanded him to wait till 
they were all dead, and then to kill himſelf. 


When the reſt had fallen on their ſwords, and. 
lay extended on the ground, Panteus pricked 


them one by one with the point of his ſword, 
to try if any life remained, and finding, on 


kin 
ſtroke Crate/icl-a ſeemed unable to ſupport the 
weight of her affliction, and, embracing the 
children of Cleomenes, abandoned herſelf to 
grief. The eldeſt of theſe children, getting 


his pricking Cleomenes in the foot, that it 
raiſed a contorſion in his face, he embraced 
him, ſeated himſelf by his fide, and, at 
length, perceiving, that he was expired, flew 
himſelf on his body. | 


Thus died Cleomenes, after he had been 
of Sparta 16 years. At this heavy 


The Lacedemonians had ſuch a high eſteem 


and veneration for Cleomenes, that though he 
vas three years at the court of Zgyfr, yet hop- 
ing he would at | laſt return, they had no 


© thoughts of nominating kings till they heard 


of his death. 
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unſuſpected to the top of the houſe, threy What p 
himſelf down. came, 

Pompey no ſooner heard of this adventure, I to ap] 
than he ordered the body of Cleomenes to be office, 
Hung up, encloſed within a hide, and that careft 
his mother and children, with their female and r 
attendants, ſhould be put to death. Among] invio 
theſe was the wife of Panteus, a lady of ex. 
quiſite beauty. They had been juſt married 
before they were involved in theſe calami.Þ* 
ties; and when Panteus went with Cleomenes, 
Her parents kept her cloſely confined to pre- 
vent her accompanying him; but, a few days 
after, ſhe eſcaped to Tænarus, where ſhe em- 
barked, and got ſafe to her huſband in Zeyp,Þ 
and there chearfully ſhared in all the hard. 
ſhips he ſuffered. When the ſoldiers con- 
duced Crateficlea to the place of execution, 
ſhe ſupported her, and exhorted her to exen 
all her courage and reſolution. That prin-Þ 
ceſs, indeed, did not ſtand in need of her ex- 
hortations ; for ſhe behaved with the E 5 
r and only deſired to die before hei 
| ny children; but that requeſt was denied 

er, and the executioners murdered them be- 
fore her eyes; when uttexing no other com- 
plaint but, O my children! whither are 
4 you ous ?” ſhe herſelf was put to death, 
The wife of Panteus girt her robe about her, 
and, with the utmoit ſedateneſs and filence, 
took care of her companions, as they were 
executed one after the other, ſhrouding their 


bodies in linen ſhe had brought with her is 
that 


e, threy! 
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came, forbidding any beſides the executioner 
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office, and died the 


© to approach her, ſhe —— him to do his 


eath of an heroine; ſo 
her dreſs, 


and maintaining in death the modeſty ſhe had 


was wanted to perform the laſt office for her, 
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TIBERIUS GRACCEHAus. 


N ſhall now take a view of two 


7 Romans, as remarkable for their 
We misfortunes as the former, and 
, 

V compare the lives of Agis and 

Cleomenes with thoſe of Tiberius 

and Caivs, "Theſe were the ſons of Tiberius 

Gracchus, who, notwithſtanding his being 

once cenſor, twice conſul, and his having two 

triumphs, was more eſteemed for his virtue 
than his honours, 

There was a great ſimilitude between theſe 
youths, in their liberality, fortitude, and 
magnanimity; and yet, in their actions, 
there appeared an extraordinary diſſimularity. 
Before we proceed, we ſhall deſcribe the dif- 
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the firſt 
The oratory of Caius was fo impetuous and 
vehement, that it filled the auvitory with ter- 
& ror ; but that of Tiberius was mild, and a- 
dapted to excite compaſſion. In their tem- 
pers Tiberius was calm and ſedate, but Calas 
tough and paſſionate ; fo that in his orations, 
he ſometimes vented the moſt 2 har 
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ference between them. The countenance and 
eſtures of Tiberius were mild and compoſed, 
but thoſe of Caius earneſt and vehement : 


WT thus, in their public ſpeeches, the one uſed 
little action, but the other would walk about 


the roſtrum, and in the heat of his orations, 
pull his 2 off his ſhoulders, and he was 
oman that made uſe of ſuch geſtures. 


expreſſions with ſuch eagerneſs and rage, as 


| almoſt choaked his utterance, 'To remedy 
| this exceſs, he made uſe of Licinius his ſer- 
| vant, who conſtantly ſtanding behind him 


with a pipe, whenever he perceived his maſ- 
ter's tone grow harſh with anger, ſounded a 


ſoft note on his pipe, which Caius no ſooner 


heard than he checked his paſſion, and mo- 


derated the vehemence of his voice. 


Tiberius being nine years older than his 
brother, eee in public affairs before him, 
which prevented their uniting their intereſts. 
While young, he was ſo 1 and e- 
ſteemed, that he was early admitted into the 
college of the augurs. He ſerved in Africa 
under the younger Scipio, who had married 
his ſiſter, and in a ſhort time excelied all 
the young men of the army, both in regula- 
nty of behaviour and in courage, ſo that at 


the 
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the ſiege of one of the enemies towns he was 
the firſt who mounted the wall. Hence he 
was univerſally beloved while in the army, 
and his loſs was fincerely regretted when he 
returned home. 

Soon after being choſen quæſtor, he ſerved 
in the war againſt the Numantines under Cain 
Mancinus the conſul, the moſt unfortunate of 
all the Reman generals, who having been de- 
feated in ſeveral battles, endeavoured to de- 
camp by night, which being perceived by the 
Numantines, they ſeized the camp, and pur- 
ſuing the Romans, not only flew all who were 
In the rear, but forced the army into ſuch 
diſſicult places, that they had no poſſibility 
of eſcape. In this extremity, Mancinus ſent 
to defire a truce, but they refuſed to enter 
into a treaty with any one except Tiberius; 
which not only proceeded from their regard 
to him on account of his courage, but from 
their eſteem for his father, who in his expe- 
dition againſt the Spaniards, ſubdued ſeveral 
other nations, but granted the Numantines a 
peace, and afterwards prevailed on the Ro- 
mans to obſerve it with the great eſt punctua- 
lity. 

Tiberius being diſpatched to the enemy, 
perſuaded them to agree to ſeveral conditions, 
and he himſelf complied with others, by 
which means he preſerved 20,000 Romans, be- 
ſides the ſlaves and_others who followed the 
army. The Numantines, when they plunder- 
ed the camp, having ſeized his books of ac- 
counts, on which he ſet an extraordinary va- 
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jue, he ſome time after went to Numantia, 
accompanied only by three or four of his 
intimate friends, and applying to the prin- 
cipal officers of the Numantines, entreated 
them to return his books, leſt his enemies 
ſhould reproach him with being unable to 
ive an account of the money he had receiv- 
ed and diſburſed. The Numaniines not only 
joyſully embraced this opportunity of obliging 
him, but kindly invited him into the city; 
and taking him by the hand, begged that he 
would never more conſider them as his ene- 
mies, but employ thein as his friends, with 
full confidence of their inviolable fidelity. 
Tiberius, on entering the city, was invited to 
a public entertainment; and afterwards, 
when they returned his books, they gave 
him the liberty of taking any of the ſpoils he 
choſe; he only however accepted of ſome 
frankincenſe, which he uſed 1n his public ſa- 
crifices, and embracing them departed, 
On his return to Rome, he found that his 
treaty with the Numantines was cenſured as 


diſgraceful to the Romans; but the relations 


and friends of the ſoldiers came flocking to 
him, and calling him the preſerver of ſuch a 
number of citizens, imputed all their miſcar- 
riages to the general; whom the people at- 
terwards condemned to be ſent naked and 
bound to the Numantines; but granted a ge- 
neral pardon to all the other othcers for the 

lake of Tiberius. | 
It had been cnſtomary with the Romans, on 
their obtaining conquelts from their neigh- 
bours, 
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bours, to ſell part of the land by auftion, laws, we 
and to aſſign the remainder to the poor and | Ftheir ur) 
indigent citizens, for which they were to pay to thoſe \ 
only a ſmall acknowledgment into the pub. ÞYnotwithal 
lic treaſury : but afterwards, men of wealth exaſperat 
beginning to raiſe the rents, and to turn the! people th 
poor out of their poſſeſſions, it was enactec, Hand, wil 
that none ſhould poſſeſs more land than 500 Fgovernme 
acres. This for ſome time reſtrained the] Freſolved 
avarice of the rich; but at length they con- fing mour 
trived to obtain theſe lands under fiftitiou; ple to t. 
names. The poor being thus deprived off“ 1taly, 
their farms, became backward to inliſt in the!“ their p 
army, and even took no care of the education“ men \ 
of their children, ſo that, in a ſhort time, “ their! 
there were few freemen in J/aly ; but the“ enjoy 
country ſwarmed with ſlaves, whom the rich, | the ſu 
who had diſpoileſſed the citizens, employed 4 fſettler 
in cultivating their land. “ wande 
Tiberius being elected tribune of the peo- “ and c 
ple, reſolved to rectify this abuſe ; for on his“ them, 
going through Tſcany to Numantia, finding“ they e 
the country almoſt depopulated, there be-“ for th 
ing ſcarely any huſbandmen or ſhepherds, ex-“ Roma: 
cept Barbarians and ſlaves, he took into ſe- “ or mc 
rious conſideration the proſecution of this “ they 
affair, which in the end proved fatal to his | luxur: 
family. He however did not make this de- they: 
cree without the advice and aſſiſtance of ſuch “ have 
of the citizens as were moſt diſtinguiſhed by call t. 
their virtue and authority; and, indeed, ne- This! 
ver was any law more moderate and gentle; Imence a 
for they who ought to have been ſeverely pu- 1 ſuch inc 
niſhed for their thus trauſgreſſing the former Madverſar 
: | laws, BY Vor. 
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| laws, were to receive a orat!: ity for quitting 
and! Itheir unjuſt claims, ard reſtoring the lands 
pay to thoſe who ſtood moſt in need of them : 
bob. notwithanding which the rich were highly 
alt ! exaſperated, and endeavoured to perſuade the 
the people thac 7 7heri 4s propoſed a div iſion of the 
land, with the ſole deſian of diſturbing the 
500 | government. Tiberius, however, reſolutely 
the! Jreſolved to maintain ſo jult a cauſe, and hav- 
con. fing mounted the Roſirum, addrefied the peo- 
ious KY ple to this effect: The ſavage beats in 
d ort“ aby, ſaid he, SER their particular dens, 
the“ their places of repoſe and refuge; but, the 
[tion {© men who have borne arms, and expoſed 
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ime, “ their lives for the iatety of their country, 
che“ enjoy nothing iu it but the freſh air and 
rich, KF the ſun- line; and having no houtes or 


cc 


ſettlements of their own, are obliged to 
wander from place to place with their wives 
peo- Bf and children, Their commanders deceive 


cc 


1 his“ them, when at the head of their armies, 
ding „ they exhort the common ſoldiers to fight 
be-“ for their lepulchres 5 and altars ; for not one 
„ex-“ Roman amongſt them has any paterral altar 
o ſe. g or monument of his anceitors to defend: 


this 1 oe they fight and die only to defend the 
his luxury and wealth of othe; men; aud while 


s de- they are ſtiled the ſovereigns of the world, 
ſuch g“ have not one foot of ground that ey can 
d by call their own.” 

„ne- This ſpeech, pronounced with great vene- 
ntle; ¶mence and ear nelinets, hiled the people with 


Buch indignation and fury, that none of his 
/ adverſaries dared at that time to make the 
Fal. VI. L leaſt 
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leaſt oppoſition ; but applying to Marcus Oc. 
tavius. another of the tribuncs, the with great 
difficulty prevailed on him to hinder the 
paſſing of the aw. Tiberius, exaſperated at 
theſe proceecings, formed a freſh decree more 
ſevere than the former, commandine them 
immediately to ſurrender all ſuch lands, as 
thev, by the violation of former laws, had 
got into their poſſeſſion. Hence there aroſe 
daily contentions between him and Ocfavius; 
and he latter having detained a great quan- 
tity of land from the commonalty, Tiberius, 
though he was not very rich, offered to pa 
him the value of it, on condition of his deſiſt- 
ing from his oppoſition, When Oæavius re- 
fuſing to comply with this propoſal, he pub. 
iſhed an edict, forbidding all magiſtrates to 
exerciſe their reſpective functions, till the law 
was either confirmed or rejected by the peo- 
ple, and alſo ſealed vp the gates of the tem- 
ple of Saturn, in which was kept the public 
treaſure, 

The day appointed being come, when the 
people were ſummoned to give their votes, 
the r:ch men carried off the ballotting boxes, 
and every thing was thrown into confuſion : 
but when both parties were drawn up to op- 
Poſe each other, Manlius and Fulvius, who 
were perſons of conſular dignity, threw them- 
ſelves at the feet of Tiberius, took him by the 
hand, and with tears entreated him to deſiſt. 
Tiberius deſired them to give him their ad- 
vice; but they acknowledged themſelves un- 
fit to adviſe in an affair of ſuch conſequence, 
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and begged him to leave it to the determina- 

tion of the ſ nate. He granted this requeit ; 

but at length, finding that the ſenate could 

not bring the affair to a period, he publicly 

addreſſed himſelf ro Oæ alu, and taking him 

by the hand, beſought bim, in the moſt o- 

bliging manner, to gratify the people in ſo 

juſt and reaſonable a requeſt: but not being 

able to prevail on him, he 1 declared, 

that the only way he could think of to pre- 
vent a civil war, was to depoſe one of them; 
he therefore deſire d Oda vius to ſummon the 
people to give their votes firſt concerning 
him, as he would zun relinquiſh his 
authority, if the citizens detired it: but Oc- 
tavius continuing refratory, Tiberius plainly 
told him, that the people ſhould give their 
votes in relation to him, if, upon mature de- 
liberation, he did not change his mind ; and 
= adjourned the ailembly till the next 

ay. 

The people being met, Tiberius again ſtrove 
to perſuade Ofawins, but to no purpole ; he 
therefore ordered the people to vote whether 
he ſhould be depoſed or not; but when there 
wanted only the votes of one tiibe to deprive 
him of his office, Tiberius put a ſtop to the 
proceedings, and embracing him beſote all 
the aſſembly, earneſtly begged him not to ex- 
pole himſelf to ſuch ignominy. Zawvius 
ſeemed moved by his entreaties, and with 
eyes full of tears, continued for a long t.me 
ſilent; but at laſt, looking at the rich men 
who were aſſembled in a body, he through 
5 ſhame, 
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ſhame and the fear of incurring their diſplea- 
ſure, bid 77b-rins do as he pleaſed. The law 
tor depoſing him being paſted, Tiberius or. 
dered one of hi freedmen, whom he employ- 
ed as a li gor, to pu'l OFawys down from 
the Roſtrum. This being done, he was im- 
mediately aſſaulted by the populace ; but the 
rich running to his aſſiſtance, he, with great 
diificulty, eſcaped : ſor though Titerins im- 
mediately ran to appeaſe the rioters, one of 
his ſer. ants had both his eyes ſtruck out. 
The lay was now ratified, and three com- 
miſfioners appointed to make ſurveys, and to 
ſee the lands equally divided, one of whom 
was Titerius himſelf, whom the rich took 
every opportunity to affront, particularly 
Publius Naſica, who, having a great eſtate in 
theſe public lands, did not ſcruple to own 
how much he hated him The ill treatment 
Tiberius received, encreaſed the rage of the 
people; and, to add to their indignation, he 
vt himiel* into mourning, brought out his 
children, and entreatcd the people to pro- 
vide for them and their mother, as he now 
deſpaired of his own ſafety. | 
King Altalus, ſurnamed Philoeter *, dying 
about this time, End:mns, a Pergamenian, 
brought to Rome his laſt will, by which he 
made the Homan people his heirs. On which 
Tiberius immediately propoſed a law, that all 
the ready money left by Atalns fhould be diſtri- 


* He was the ſon of ZEumenes, and the laſt 
king of Pergamus. 
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buted among the poor citizens, who vere to be 
ſparers in the public lands, the better to enable 
them ti proceed in the cultivation of them ; and 
as for the cities in the territories that had be- 
longed to Attalus, he declared, that the diſ- 
poſal of them did not belong to the ſenate, 
but to the people, and that he would aik 
their pleaſure 1n relation to them. He, by 
this means, exaſperated the ſenate more than 
ever. Afterwards perceiving, that the popu- 
lace, as well as the nobility, began to be diſ- 
guſted at his treatment of Ocrqa bias, becauſe 
the dignity of the tribunes, which had al- 
ways be: eſteemed ſacred, ſeemed to be vio- 
lated, he made a ſpeech to the people, in 
which he obſerved, that a tribune of the people 
is indeed ſacred and invielaole, on account of his 
being ſacred to them, as their guardian and pro— 
tector; but if He degeneratas /o far as to oppre/s 
the pe ple, to retreuch their privileges, and to 
deprive them of the liberty of voting, he then de- 
grades himſ*lf from his office, by his adding in op= 
poſction to that duty, for the ſake of which the ho- 
nour was beſtozved upon him. 

His friends, at length, being apprehenſive 
of the dangers that ſeemed to threaten him, 
were of opinion, that the ſafeſt way would 


be to petition to be continued tribune for the 


following year. Which he had no f oner ob- 
tained than he endeavoured to oblige the peo- 

ple, by ſhortening the time of their ſervin 
in the wars; by granting the liberty of ap- 
* from the magiſtrates to the people, and 
y cauſing the bench of judges, which till 
L 3 then 
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then conſiſted of only ſenators, to be compoſed 
of an equal number of ſenators and knights, 
But when it came to be debated, whether 
thefe laws ſhould be ratified, he ſoon became 
ſenſible, that as the people were not yet af. 
ſembled, his adverſaries had the moſt votcs. 
Therefore, in order to protract the time, he 
diſputed and wrangled with his colleagues; 
= at length, adjourned the aſſembly till 
the next day, Then deicending into the Fo. 
rum, he, with tears in his eyes, addreſſed 
the people, tclling them, he was afraid his 
adverſaries would, in the night, attempt to 
break into his houſe, and murder him; and 
this had ſuch an effect, that ſeveral erected 
tents round his houſe, and kept guard al! 
night for the ſecurity of his perſon. 

'The next morning there happened what 
was eſteemed feveral unlucky omens; in par. 
ticular, he had not gone far before he ob- 
ſerved two ravens fighting on the top of a 
houſe ; and, though he was ſurrounded by 
a vaſt multitude, a ſtone beat down by the 
ravens fell at his foot. This put a ſtop to all 
his attendants : however, one Bloss of Cumæ 
told him, that it would be a ſhame for 772 
rius, the ſon of Gracchus, the grandſon of 
Scipio Africanus, and the protector of the Ro- 
man people, to refuſe to promote the intereit 
of his countrymen, becauſe he was frighted 
by a raven. But, at the ſame inſtant, ſeveral 
meſſengers coming from Tiber/us's friends in 
the capitol, defired him to haſten thither, 
every ry being ready according to his 
with ; and he no ſooner appeared there, than 

he 
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he was Welcomed, with loud acclamations 
and repeated expreſſions of joy, and care was 
taken that none ſhould come near him, ex- 
cept his intimate friends, But though M- 
tius began again to put the affair to the vote, 
nothing could be done in the uſual form, on 
account of the diſturbance made by the po- 
pulace by their preſſing to enter the Capitol, 

In the mean while, Falvius Flaccus, ſtund— 


ing on a conſpicuous place, at too great a 


diſtance to be heard amidſt ſo much noe, 
made ſigns to Tiberius, that he had ſomething 
to communicate to him in private; on which 
Tiberius ordered the multitude to make way 
for him, by which means Flaccus, with 
fome difficulty, getting up to him, let him 
know, that the rich men in the ſenate, being 
unable to prevail on the conſul to join wit 
them in their defign, had reſolved to aſſaſſi- 
nate him, and had armed a great number of 
their friends and ſervants for that purpoſe. 
Tiberius no ſooner told this to thoſe about him, 
than they immediately tucked up their gowns, 
and broke the halberts, with which the liSors 
uſed to keep off the crowd, in order to uſe 
the pieces in oppoſing all who ſhould come 
to aſſault them. Thoſe, who food at a di- 
ſtance, were filled with ſurprife, and aſked 
the reaſon of this diforder; when Tiberius, 
being ſenfible that they weie at too great a 
diftance to hear him, intimated his danger by 
lifting his hand to his head. Upon which 
his enemies, running to the ſenate-houſe, de- 
clared, that Tiberius deſired the people to be- 
ſtow 
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flow a crown upon him, and to make him 
king of R-me, This occaſioned a great com- 
motion in the ſenate, and Nafica called out to 
the conſul to deſtioy the tyrant ; but he mild. 
ly an{« ered, that he would not begin to uſe 
violerc2; nor would he put any citizen to 
death contrary to law. NA, then ſtarting 
up, cried, „ Since the conſul dees not re. 
„ gard the ſafety of the commonwealth, let 
„all who are willing to defend the laws, 
© follow me.” Then wrapying up his (cf 
arm in the ſkirt of his gow, he haſted towards 
the capitol ; thoſe, who bore him company, 
alſo forced their way through the crowd. 
On account. of their dignity none dared to 
obſtruct their paſſage 3 but, in their haſte to 
avoid them, tumbled upon one another, 
Some had before furniſhed themſelves with 
clubs at their own houſes, and others ſeized 
the icet of the ſtools and chairs that were 
broken by the people, an | thus armed ruſh- 
ed up towards Tiberius, knocking down all 
who ſtood in their way, fo that the people 
were ſoon diſperſed, ani! many of them ſlain. 
Tiberius then endeavoured to eſcape by 
flight. In running one caught him by the 
own ; but, leaving it behind him, he fled in 
Fia under garment: he, however, ſoon fell 
over the bodies of thoſe who had been before 
knocked down, when, endeavouring to reco- 
ver himſelf, he received a blow on the head 
with the foot of a ſtool, which was con fol- 
lowed by others; and, in this tumult, above 
300 men were killed with only clubs and 
ſtones; no military weapons being Dir. 
15 
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This was the firſt ſedition among the Ro- 
mans fince the abolition of kingly govern- 
ment, that ended in blood. The conquerors 
would not ſuffer the brother of Tiberius, tho? 
he earneſtly defired it, to bury his corpſe in 
the night ; but threw that and the other bo- 
dies ivto the river. Their cruelty did not 
even ſtop here, they ſlew as many of Tiberi- 


2 z:'s friends as they could find, and murdered 


one Caius Villius, by ſhutting him up in a 
large tun with ſerpents and vipers; and o- 
thers of Tiberius's friends they baniſhed with- 
out any legal proceſs. 

After theſe tranſactions, the ſenate endea- 
voured to mollify the people by not oppo- 
ſing the diviſion of the public lands. They 
were, however, much concerned for the loſs 
of Tiberias, and only wanted a convenient 
opportunity to be revenged. They did not 
conceal their indignation againſt Naa, even 
in the open ftreets, but whenever they met 
him, upbraided him with being a murderer 
and a tyrant, and with having polluted the 
moſt venerable of their temples with the 
blood of a magiſtrate, whoſe perſon was fa- 
cred and inviolable. The ſenate, therefore, 
fearing leſt ſome miſchief ſhould befall him, 
ſent him ambaſſador into Aa, though it was 
his duty, as being the chief prieſt, to offici- 
ate in the ſacrifices. Thus wandering full of 
diſcontent, he died ſoon after near Pergamus. 
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ze the death of his brother “, ab- 


. GRACCHUS, aftrÞ 


* * 


* and lived retired within his own 
HEHE houſe ; but gradually diſcovered, 
that he was naturally averſe to indolence, ec. 
teminacy and avarice. He ſtudied eloquence, 


as the moſt effectual means to raiſe himſelf to 


power, and at length Vettius, one of hi; 
friends, being under proſecution, undertook 


* Caius was then about twenty-one years 
of age; and Tiberius was ſcarcely thirty, at 
the time of his deing murdered, 
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to defend his cauſe: on which occaſion, the 
people were tranſport d with joy at ſeeing 
him at the bar, and at hearing him maſter of 
ſuch eloquence, that, in compariſon with 


him, the other orators talked like children. 


This raiſed the apprehenſions of thoſe in au- 
thority, who were continually conſulting how 
to prevent his being raiſed to the rank of 
tribune z and ſoon after, he being elected 
quæſtor, his enemies were pleaſed at his be- 
ing obliged to attend Oreſtes the conſul * into 
$.rdinia. 

On his arrival in that iſland, he ſoon ſhew- 
ed, that he not only excelled all the other 
young men 1n juſtice and valour, but that, 
with reſpect to the virtues of temperance, 
frugality and induſtry, he ſurpaſſed thoſe who 
were much older than himſelf. There hap- 
pening to be that year a ſevere and fickly 
winter in Sardinia, the general ſent orders to 
the ſeveral towns to ſupply the ſoldiers with 
neceſſary cloaths : but they, ſendins to Rome, 
defired to be excuſed; on which the ſenate 


ordered the general to think of ſome other 
| way of new cloathing the army. The ſoldiers 


being thus reduced to great extremities, Caius 
went from city to city, and prevailed on 
them tocloathe the army of their own accord. 
This humane and generous behaviour, how- 


This was Lucius Aurelius Oreftes, who was 


conſul in the 627th year of Rome, 127 years be- 


fore the chriſtian æra, and fix years after the 
death of Tiberius. 
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ever, raiſed new jealouſies among the ſena. ne th 

tors; which were encreaſed by the ambaſa. pains | 

dors of king Micigſa coming to acquaint the .. ns 

ſenate, that their maſter, from his eſteem ior BY, 2 » 

1 Caius Gracchus, had ſent a great quantity of . Iraggy 

| corn to the general i. Sardinia, at which they BY. Kt 

x were ſo offended, that they turned the am. . KEN 


baſſadors out of the ſenate-hcvſe, and order. 


« trial, 


ed the common ſoldiers to be recalled, and . cuſtom 
\ others ſent in their room: not doubting but .. Ne 
1 Caius would ſtay with the general. He, heu-. of 2 
1 ever, returned with the ſoldiers, for which . 2 
| g 6 * - . 1 | 
| he was afterwards tried; but, vindicai. : 
| | | his ho 
himſelf, he came off with honour. Atter. Ne trumb 
wards other accuſations were brought againt IM. OE 
Bos - 8 © judges 


him; but he clearly anſwered them all, and 


; . „ tender 
f ſhewed, that he was entirely innocent of the . 2b "off 
17 . — 2 1 i 
4 crimes laid to his charge. 3 
N : i * AA 
| Caius then put up for the office of tribune, Þ toned] or 
1 when, though he was univerſally oppoſed by 1 ould p 
1 all perſons of quality, fuch infinite numbers any 4A 
, of people came to vote for him, from all parts i demo a 


of Italy, that the Campus Martius, being not 
large enough to contain the aſſembly, ſeveral 

ave their votes for him from the roofs and bat- 
tlements of houſes. He was therefore elected: 
after which he uſed, on all occaſions, to remind 
the people of the circumſtances that attended 
his brother's murder, and quoted the exam- 
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paſſing through the Forum. But theſe per- 
4 ſons, ſai:i he, in the preſence of you all, 


% murdered Tiverivus with clubs, and then 
c 


dragged the body from the capitol thro? 


ee the city, to be caſt into the Tiber. Even 
% as many of his friends as could be taken 
% were immediately put to death, without 
% trial, notwithſtanding the juſt and ancient 
* cuſtom, conſlantly obſerved by our forefa- 
„ thers, that whenever a perſon was accuſed 


of a capital crime, and did not appear, 
an officer was ſent in the morning to 
his houſe, to ſummon him, by ſound of 
trumpet, and, before this was done, the 
judges would never paſs ſentence. Thus 
tender were our anceſtors in caſes of life 
and death.” 


Caius then propoſed, that whoever was 


turned out of any public office by the people, 
E ſhould ever aſter be incapable of bearing 
any; and, that if any magiſtrate ſhould con- 
demn a Reman to be baniſhed, without a legal 
trial, it ſhould come under the cognizance of 
| the people. The firſt of theſe laws was le- 


velled at Marcus Odlavius, whom Tiberius 
had cauſed to be degraded from the tribune- 


| ſhip, and the other againſt Popilius, who dur- 


ing his prztorſhip had baniſhed all the friends 
of Tiberius; upon this Pepilius, being unwil- 
ling to ſtand a trial, fled out of /zaly but 
as to the former Jaw it was dropped by Caius 
himſelf, who, by the defire of Cornelia, his 
mother, declared his readineſs to oblige Oc- 
4. 
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He afterwards propoſed other laws calcu. 
lated to raiſe the authority of the people, 
and to diminiſh that of the ſenate : one rela. 
ting to the diviſion of the public lands: an- 
other for cloathing the common ſoldiers at 
the public expence, without any abatement 
of their pay ; and that none ſhould be forced 
to ſerve in the army under ſeventeen years of 
age: another for leſſenipg the price of corn 
to the poor; and another for joining three 
hundred Roman knights to the ſenators who 
conſiſted of the ſame number, and inveſtin 
the judicial authority in the ſix hundred. He 
exerted himſclf with uncommon zeal in cauſ- 
ing this laſt decree to be ratihed ; which be— 
ing done, he obtained the power of chufing 
out of the knights thoſe he thought fit to be 
judges ; which gave him ſuch authcrity, that 
the ſenate conſulted him in difficult affairs ; 
and, on theſe occaſions, he adviſed nothing 
that could derogate from the honour of that 
body. He alſo propoſed laws, for ſettling 
colonies, building public granarie, and re- 
pairing the higbways, which he took care to 
render both convenient and pleaſant, cauſing 
them to be drawn in a ftrait line, to be di- 
viced into miles, and ſtone pillars to be e. 
rected to mark thoſe diviſions. 

On theſe accounts, he was highly extolled 
by the people, who, on all cccafions, ex- 
preſſed their affection to him. One day, in 
a ſpeech he made to the people, he declar- 
ed, that he had only one favour to deſire of 
them; which, if granted, he ſuould efteen 
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the higheſt obligation; but, if it were de” 
nied, he would not complain. Every one 
believed, that he was ambitious of being 
conſul; and it was generally thought he 


would defire to be both conſul and tribune 


at the ſame time. When the day for the 


7 eleftion of conſuls came, all waited with 
the utmoſt ſolicitude for the event: but he 
7 appearing in the Campus Martius, with Caius 
{ Fannius, made intereſt for him, and he was 
immediately declared conſul. Caius Grocchus 
was alſo elected a ſecond time tribune, with- 
out his petitioning for it, and merely from 
the affection of the people. 


Finding that the ſenators were ſtill his de- 


dclared enemies, and that Fannius himſelf was 
not his ſincere friend, he began again to 
| flatter the people with new laws; on which 


the ſena e, being apprehenſive that his pow - 


: er would at laſt become dangerous, took a 
new and unuſual courſe, in order to alienate 
| the affeQtions of the people from him. They 


applied to Livius Druſus, who was fellow tri- 


bune with Cazzs, a perſon inferior to none in 


the advantages he derived from nature and 
education, and engaged him to countera& 
Caius, by gratifying the people in ſuch things, 
as it would have been more laudable to have 
refuſed them. Thus they ſhewed, that they 
were leſs diſpleaſed with Caius's conduct, 
than actuated by perſonal hatred, and a re- 
ſolution to take every method to cruſh and 
deſtroy him. On Caius's propoling to plant 
only two colonies with the molt deſerving 
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courting the favour of the people; but now 
aſſiſted Druſus, when he propoſed to {end 
twelve colonies, conſiſting of the meaneſt 
perſons that could be found. When Cain 
divided ſome of the public lands among the 
poor citizens, for which a ſmall rent was to 
be annually paid into the treaſury, they 
charged him with fawning upon the people; 
vet commended D-u/us, though he exemyted 
them from paying any rent at all. Beſides, 
Dries told the people, in all his ſpeeches, that 
he | ropoſed only ſuch laws as were agreecable 
to the ſenate, who had a particular regard 
to the advantage of the people: by which 
means he gave them more favourable ſenti- 
ments of that body. 

At length Rubrius, another of the tribunes 
of the people, having propoſed the rebuild- 
ing of Carthage, it fel! to Caius's lot to fee 
it performed; and he accordingly failed to 
Africa. During his abſence, Dru/us infinu- 
ated himſelt ſtill more into the affections of 
the people, and accuſed Fulvins, one of Cai— 
45's friends, but a very turbulent man, with 
being guilty of ſeveral crimes : but the peo- 
ple put a ſtop to the proſecution. Mean 
while, Caius regulated and ſettled every thing 
relating to the building of the new city, 
which he named Junonia, and then made all 
poilible haſte to return to Nome. 

Caius, after his arrival, propoſed ſome new 
laws, and, in order to have them ratifked by 


the votes of the people, convened a prodi-— 
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gious multitude from the adjacent parts: but 


when Fannin; the conſul, at the deſite of the 
ſenate, publiſhed a new and unuſual procla- 
mation, forbidding any of the allies, or 
confederates, to appear at Rome during 
that time; Caius publiſhed an edict to af- 
ſure the confederates, that if they would 
ſtay, they might rely on his protection: but 
yet, though one of his intimate friends and 
companions was dragged to prifon by Fa- 
is officers, he paſſed by without aſſiſt 
ing him, either becauſe he was afraid to ſhew 
that his power was decreaſed, or from his 
being unwilling, as he himſelf ſaid, to gra- 
tfy his enemies, by giving them an opportu- 
nity of raiſing an inſurrection. 

About the ſame time, a combat of gladia- 
tors being to be exhibited in the Forum, moſt 
of the maviſtrates erected ſcaffolds round it, 
with the deſign of letting them for money: 
but Carus ordered them to be taken down, 
that the poor might ice without expence 
and no body obeying his orders, he employ- 
ed a number of workmen the very night be- 
fore the ſpectacle was to be exhibited, and 
the next morning the Forum was left quite 
clear. For this action he was eſteemed by 
the people 2s a man of gener oſity and reſo- 
lution; but his colleagues were 10 offended, 
that he ailed of being elected tribune, which 
is {aid to have been owing not to his having 
fever votes, but to their making falſe re- 
turns. 
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Opimius was no ſooner elected conſul than the 
enemies of Catus cauſed ſeveral of his laws to 
be cancelied, and an enquiry to be made into 
his tranſactions at Carthage, and nothing ca- 
8 of enraging him was omitted, from the 

opes that his paſſion would prompt him to 
do ſomething that would give them a plau- 
ſible pretence {or putting him to death, At 
firſt Caius bore this treatment with great pa- 
tience ; but afterwards being prompted by 
has friends, and particularly by Fulvirs, he 
reſolved to raiſe a. party to oppoſe the conſul. 
On the day when the laws of Caius were to 
be abrogated, both parties met very early at 
the capitol, When the conſul had facrif- 
ced, Quintus An'yllins, a lictor, who was car- 
rying out the entrails of the beaſt, cried to 
Fulwius and his friends, who flood about him, 
«« Ye factious citizens make way for hone? 
emen; upon which tey immediately flew 
him with their ſtyles or bodkins. This mur— 
der filled the whole afſembly with conſterna- 
tion: Calas, however, ſeverely reprimanded 
thoſe of his own party who had been guilty 
of it, for giving his adverſaries ſach an advan. 
tage againit them; while Opimius ſeized with 
pleaſure this r of exciting the peo- 


D 
ple to revenge ; but a ſudden ſhower of rain 


put a ſtop to every thing, 

Karly the next morning, while Opinizs was 
diſpatching affairs in the fenate-houſe, the 
corple of Antyllivs lying naked on a bier, was 
brought through che Forum into the ſenate- 
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Z houſe, with loud outcries and lamentations ; 
when that conſul pretending to wonder at the 
cauſe, the ſenators went out as if to enquire 


the occaſion of it; and ſtanding round the 
corpſe, lamented over it, and exclaimed at 
the inhumanity of the action. But this ſcene 
only ſerved to fill the people with deteſtation 
of the nobility, who, without remorſe, had 
aſſaſſinated Tiberius Gracchus, a tribune of the 
people, and thrown his corpſe into the river; 
and yet, when the body of ſuch an hireling 
as Autyllus, a common lictor, who had 
brought his misfortune upon himſelf, lay ex- 
poſed to view, they encompaſſed the bier, 
and paid him uncommon honours, in order 
to deſtroy the only perſon who was zealous 
for the welfare of the people. 

After ſome time, the ſenators returning to 
the ſenate-houſe, inſtantly paſſed a decree, 
by which Opimizs the conſul was enjoined to 
make uſe of all his power for the preſerva- 
tion of the commonwealth, 'The conſul then 
ordered the ſenators to arm themſelves, and 
the Roman knights to be ready early the next 
morning, each perſon attended by two ſer- 
vants well armed. On the other hand, Ful- 
vius aſſembled the rabble, and prepared to 
oppoſe them. Caizs returning from the Fo- 
ram, ſtopped before his father's ſtatue, and 
fanding hlent for a confiderable time, with 
his eyes fixed upon it, ſighed, ſhed tears, and 
then departed : on which thoſe who beheld 
him, began to upbraid themſelves for deſert- 


ing 
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ing a man of ſuch worth, and going to his 
houſe, remained there all night as his guard; 
regularly relieving each other; while thoſe 
who guarded Falvias ſpent their time ia 
drinking and ſhouting, he himfelf ſetting the 
example. 

The light no ſooner began to appear, than 
Fulvius was with difficulty waked by his par- 
ty, who armed themſelves with ſome wea— 
pons formerly taken from the Gault, that 
hung up in his houſe, and marched with loud 
cries to take poſſeſſion of the Aventine mount. 
But Caius went out in his gown, as if he had 
been going to an aſſembly of the people, only 
he concealed under it a ſhort dagger, His 
wiie running to ſtop him at the gate, held 
him with one hand, and her little ſon with 
the other. Alas, Caius! ſaid ſhe, I now 
part with thee, not as if thou wert going 

to harangue the people as a tribune, nor as 
if thou wert entering on ſome glorious ex- 
„edition, in which, if thou ſhouldit fall, 
my grief would be attended with honour : 
but thou expoſeſt thyſelf to the murderers 
of Tiberius, and gencrouſly goett unarmed, 
chuling rather to ſuffer injuries than to do 
Yet thy death can be of no ſervice 
to thy country ; for violence and the ſword 
are now the only meaſures of juſtice. I 
probably muſt be a ſuppliant to rivers to 
diſcover thy body; for what protection 
can we promiſe ourſelves from the laws or 
the gods, ſince the murder of Tiberius?“ 
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While Licinia was thus giving vent to her 
rief, Caius gently diſengaged himſelf from 
Fer embraces, and walked on in ſilence with 
his friends; while ſhe, endeavouring to 
catch hold of his robe, fell proſtrate on the 
earth, where ſhe lay long ſpeechleſs, till be- 
ing ſeen by her ſervants, they took her up, 
and conveyed her to her brother Cra//us, 
When all the people were aſſembled, Ful- 
wins, by the advice of Caius. ſen his young - 
eff ſon, a very handſome youth, with a he- 
rald's wand to the Forum, where addrefling 
himſelf to the fenare with tears in his eves, 
he humbly offered propoſals of peace. The 
greateſt part of the ſenate were inclined to ac- 
cept them; but Opimius oppoſed it, crying, 
It did not become them to ſend their heralds 
to capitulate with the ſenate, but to ſurren- 
der themſelves to juſtice as offenders, and to 
endeavour, by ſubmiſſion, to obtain their 
pardon. He then ordered the you h not to 
return, except they would comply with theſe 
conditions.  Catus, it is faid, was deſirous of 
going to clear himſelf before the ſenate, but 
his friends would not conſent to it; on which 
Fulvius again ſent his ſon with the ſame pro- 
poſals, Opiminus, who was bent on violent 
meaſures, now ſent the youth to pri ſon; and 
with a conſiderable body of foot, and ſome 
Cretan archers, attacked the party under the 
command of Falvius. The archers did ſuch 
execution, that they were ſoon put to flight, 
Fulvius conccaled himſelf in an old bath, but 
being 
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being ſoon diſcovered, he and his eldeſt ſon 
were ſlain together. Caivs, who was ex- 
tremely concerned at theſe cutrages, was not 
ſeen to attack any one; but retiring to the 
temple of Diana, he attempted to kill him- 
ſelf : he was, however, prevented by Por- 
ponius and Licinius, two of his particular 
friends, who took his dagger from him, and 
preſſed him to endeavour to make his eſcape. 
It is ſaid, t at before he left the temple, he 
fell on his knees, and carncitly 1mplored the 
goddeſs to puniſh the ingratitude of the peo- 
ple, by ſuffering them to remain in ſlavery ; 
for proclamation of pardon was no ſooner 
made, than they inſtantly deſerted him. 
Caius was fo cloſely purſued, that his ene- 
mies were almoſt come up with him when he 
got to a wooden bridge, when his two friends 
adviied him to make the beſt of his way 
while they oppoſed his purſuers ; and poſting 
themſelves at the foot of the bridge, defend: 
ed it with ſuch bravery, that none could pais 
till they were both ſlain. Caius, with no 
other companion than Philecrates, one of his 
ſlaves, ſtill fled on foot, and his enemies gain- 
ing ground upon him, he got into a grove 
coniecrat:d to the Fries; and there, at his 
own requeſt, was flain by his flave, who af- 
terwards killed himſelf, Some however ſay, 
they were both taken alive by their encmics, 
and that Philecrates embraced his malter ſo 
cloſe, that Calas could not be wounded till 
he was ſlain. 
It 
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It is faid, that Caizs's head being cut off 
and carried away by one of his murderers, 
Septimuleius, one of the friends of Opimzus, 
took it from him ; for proclamation had been 
made before the battle, that whoever brought 
the heads of Caius and Fulvius, ſhould be re- 
warded with their weight in gold. Septimu- 
ius therefore, fixing Caius's head on the t 
of a ſpear, preſented it to Opimius, when it 


was found to weigh above ſeventeen pounds; 


for the wretch had taken out the brains, and 
ſupplied their place with lead. Others alſo 
brought the head of Pulvius, but did not re- 
ceive the reward, on account of their being 
only mean perſons, 

The bodies of Caius and Fulvins, with 
thoſe of the reſt who had been ſlain, amount- 
ing in all to 30co men, were all thrown into 
the Tiber; their goods were confiſcated, and 
their widows ſorbid to put themſelves into 
mourning. Licinia, the wife of Caius, was 
deprived of her portion, and, as an addition 
to their inhumanity, Faulvius's youngeſt ſon 
was barbarouſly murdered, though he had 
neither taken arms againſt them, nor been 

reſent at the battle; his only crime being 
his having propoſed articles of agreement : 
but what moſt enraged the people, was Opi- 
mius's building a temple to Concord, as if he 
gloried in the ſlaughter of ſo many citi- 
zens. 

At length Opimius being ſent ambaſſador to 
Jigurtba king of Numidia, was, at his re- 
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turn, ſhamefully convicted of taking brihes, 
and thus becoming infamous, paſſed a wretch- 
ed old age amidit the hatred and contempt 
of the people: for though they were at fr 
humbled by the outrage committed again! 


Wity firſt « 
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heir fel lc 
Sion to h. 
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them, yet they ſoon ſhewed the veneration Dt es 
and reſpect they felt for the memory of the ontend1! 
Gracchi, by erecting their ſtatues, conſe. {MIPrINces 
crating the places where they were ſlain, and eee fr 
offering up to them the firſt fruits of the > ernmen 
year. Many likewile ſacrificed there, as at Þ 
the temples of the gods. 
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In comparing the Gracchi with Agis and 
Clecmenes, if we conſider the greatncis of the 
innovations they attempted, we ſhall perceive 
a very wide difference between them; for the 
boldeſt of Titerius's deſigns was his diviſien 
of the public lands, and of Caius, the addi- 


ber of ſenators in the courts of judicature ; 
while the alterations made by Agis and Cleo- 
menes, did not conſiſt in removing ſmall diſ- 
orders by little and little, but in making at 
once a thorough change, and reſtoring their 
city to its ancient ſtate. But, whatever 
changes the Gracchi attempted to introduce, 
they were conſtantly oppoſed by the chief 
perſons among the Romans; while the great 


things firſt attempted by Agis, and after- 


wards executed by Clecmenes, were ſupport— 
ed by the moſt venerable authority, thoſe 


ancient laws concernins frucality and equa— 
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ity firſt eſtabliſhed by /ycurges. Beſides, by 
the ſtruggles of the Gracch: for the relief of 
heir fellow-citizens, Rome received no addi- 
Sion to her former ſplendor ; but by the con- 
2 Iu of Cleomenes, Greece in a ſhort time ſaw 
A Pparta exert her power over Pelconngus and 
f the Montending for ſuperiority with the greateſt 
onſe. princes of the age, in order to del.ver 
and Greece from ſubjection, and reſtore her go- 
f the {ernment to the race of Hercules, 
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* neſs, blended with gravity, was A4riobs 
KIRK viſible in his e ee = be Demet 
vivacity of youth was tempered with a ma- the cc 
Jeſtic mien, and an air truly royal and heroic. | ing o 
The ſame mixture was obſervable in his di- howe! 
poſition, which was formed to inſpire boch ſpacic 
affection and terror. In his hours of amulc-| of go 
ment and ſocial pleaſure, he was a delightful 

companion; and nothing could equal the I 
ſplendor and luxury of his feaſts ; for he may excep 


be juſtly termed the moſt voluptuous of ali 
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1 princes; yet, in buſineſs and in war, he was 
; * Þ active, enterprizing, reſolute, and indefa- 
_ $|F:tigable. ; 
ri His affection to his parents was very re- 
markable: One day, when Demetrius was juſt 
returned from the chace, he came into the 
hall where Antigonus was giving audience to 
2 ſome ambaſſadors, and having ſaluted him 
with a kiſ-, fat down by his fide with his 
XJ javclins in his hand. The ambaſſadors, who 
had received their anſwers, were going to 
S withdraw ; but Antigonus calling to them, 
faid, * You may likewiſe inform your maſ- 
ters in what manner I and my ſon live to- 
« oether:” intimating, that he was not a- 
: fraid to let his ſon approach him with arms “, 
F. and that the good intelligence that ſubſiſted 
j between them conſtituted the greateſt ſtrength 
of his dominions, at the ſame time that it 
2 afforded him the moſt fenfible pleaſure. 


, That Demetrius was naturally ot an humane 
com. and generods diſpoſition, appears from the 
(v/eet-Wl following inftance : MVithridates, the ſon of 
„ Was 5 Ariobarzanes, a youth of about the ſame age as 

The BY Demearrivs, and his intimaie friend, was at 
a ma-: the court of Antigeuus, and was far from be- 
eroic. ing of a treacherous diſpofition. Autigonus, 
is di- however, dreamed that he was in a pleaſant 


boch ſpacious field, which he {owed with unge 


mh 4 of gold, from which there ſprung up a gol 
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en harveſt ; but ſoon after returning, it was 
cut down, and nothing but the ſtalks re. 
mained : but while he was lamenting his dif. 
appointment, he heard that M:thridates had 
reapec the golden harveſt, and had carried it 
towards the Eyxine ſea. Artigonus, much 
concerned at his dream, told it to his ſon, 
whom he had firſt obliged to promiſe upon 
oath never to ſpeak of it, and at the ſame 
time informed him, th-t he was fully reſolved 
to deſtroy M thridates. Demet+ius was ex- 
tremely concerned; and when the yourg man 
came to ſee him though he did not dare to 
mention it on account of the oath, drew him 
ate, and when they were alo e, wrote theſe 
words on the ground with the point of his 
ſpear, Fly Mithridates. Being thus apprized 
of his danger, he fled by night into Cappa- 
dccia, and afterwa ds conquered a large aud 
fertile country, and founded the race of the 
kings of P tus, which after eight ſucceſſive 
reigns was deſtroyed by the Romans. 

Antigon s hearing that Prolemy was ravaging 
Syria, where he had got poſſeſſion of many 
cities, ſent his ſon Demetrius againſt him, who 
was then only twenty-two years of age, and 
had never been intruſted with the om 
command in any important expedition: but 
ſo unexperienced a youth was unequally 
matched againſt a commander trained up un- 
der Alexander; he was accordingly defeated 
near the city of Gaza, with the loſs of 5000 
killed, and 8000 who were taken priſoners, 
He likewiſe loſt his tents, his treaſure, _ 
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all his equipage: but theſe Ptolemy reflored, 
with all Demetrius's friends that had been 
taken in the battle; adding this polite meſ- 
ſage, That all things were not the ſubje of their 
contention 5 but only glory and empire. Demetrius 
ſtruck with ſo obliging an inſtance of gene- 
rofity, immediately begged of the gods, that 
he might not long continue indebted to Pi- 
lmy's generoſity, but might ſoon have it in 
his ower to return the favour, 67 hs 

Demetrius, inſtead of being diſpirited by 
his ill ſucceſs, immediately applied himſelf to 
the levying of ſoldiers, the providing of 
arms, and the exerciſing of his freſh troops: 
while his father being unwilling to damp his 
ardor, conſented to intruſt him again with 
the command. Soon after illzs, Ptolemy's 
general, looking upon Demetrius with con- 
tempt, on account of his late defeat, brought 
a great army into the field ; but Demetrius 
attacking him by ſurprize, routed his army, 
ſeized his perſon and his camp, took 7000 
priſoners, and a very rich booty. The glory 
and r:ches Demetrius had ac .uired by this 
victory, gave him leſs pleaſure than his being 
able to return the obligation ; he would not, 
however, act in this manner by his own au- 
thority ; but wrote an account of the whole 
affair to his father, who permitting him to 
act in this affair as he ſhould think proper, he 
immediate y ſent back Cilles, with all his 
friends loaden with magnificent preſents, 
and all the baggage he had taken. 
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Demetrius b ing then ſent to ſubdue the 
Nabaizan Arabs, he entered a deſart country, 
where he and his army were in danger of pe- 
riſhing for want of water: but he ſo aſtoniſhed 
the Barbarians by his firmneſs and intrepi- 
dity, that they made no reſiſtance. Having 
therefore taken much plunder and 700 ca- 
mels, he returned. 

About this time Seleucus, who had been 
driven out of Batylm by Antigonus, and had 
afterwards recovered it, E to ſubdue 
the country bordering on [z4ia, and near 
Mount Cauca/us on which Demetrius ſudden- 
ly paſſed the Euphrates, and attacking the 
city of Babylon, took one of the two cita- 
dels, and having expelled rhe garriſon of 
Seieucus, and placed there ſeven thouſand 
of his own troops, returned towards the ſea-— 
coaſt, plundering all the country thro' which 
he paſſed. Then marching to the relief of 
Halicarnaſſus, which was beſieged by Ptolemy, 
he obliged him to retire. 

'The 2 reputation Antigonus and Demo- 
trius had acquired by this laſt exploit, filled 
them with the earneſt deſire of delivering 
Greece from its ſubjection to Caſſander and 
Ptolemy. No prince ever entered on a war 
more glo:10us and juſt; for the treaſures they 
had gained by conquering the Barbarians, 
they, without the leait view of any other re- 
compence than the honour of the undertak- 
ing, employed in the ſervice of the Gre- 
cia 
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Demetrius ſailed for Athens with $000 ta- 
lents of ſilver, and a fleet of 250 ſhips, where 
Demetrius Phalereu governed the city, under 
the authority of Cn. The fleet no ſooner 
appeared, than the inhabitants prepared for 
its reception, thinking the ſhips belonged to 
Ptolemy. The principal officers were at laſt 
undeceived, they inſtantly had recourſe to 
arms for their defence, and every place 
was filled with tumult and confuſion ; be- 
ing reduced to the ſudden and unexpected 
neceſſity of repelling an enemy juſt ready to 
make a deſcent: for Demetrius finding the 

ort open, had ſailed directly in, and might 
ho eaſily diſtinguiſhed on the deck of his 
ſhip, where with his hand he made a ſignal to 
the people to be quiet, and lend him their 
attention. The tumult being at length calm- 
ed, he ordered a herald to proclaim, that he 
was ſent thither by his father to reinſtate the 
Athenians zz 1he prfſeſſoon of their liberty; to 
drive out the garriſon, and to reſtore their laws, 
and ancient plan of government, 

The Athenians no ſooner heard this procla- 
mation, than throwing down their ſhields, 
and clapping their hands, they with loud ac- 
clamations of joy invited Demetrius to come 
aſhore, calling him their deliverer and bene- 
factor. Phalareus finding that all reſiſtance 
would be vain, ſent deputies to Demetrius, 
though he much doubted of his performing 
any part of what he had promiſed, Demetrius 
us them a very agreeable reception, and 
ent back with them Arifodemus the Mileſian, 
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one of his father's intimate friends, as an 
hoſtage. He alſo provided for the ſafety of 
Phalereus, who, on account of this revolu- 
tion, had more reaſon to be apprehenſive of 
the citizens than even of his enemies them- 
ſelves. The reputation and virtue of this 
great man had inſpired the young prince with 
the higheſt reſpe&t for his N and, in 
compliance with his own requeſt, he ſent him 
wita a ſtrong guard to Thebes, He then told 
the Athenians, that though he was very deſi- 
rous of viſiting their city, he would deny 
himſelf that fatisfaRtion, till he had fully 
reſtored its liberty by expelling the garriſon. 
He therefore opened a ditch, and raiſed a 
rampart round the fortreſs of Munychia, and 
then embarked for Megara, where Caſſander 
had placed another garriſon. 

Upon kis arrival at that city, he was in- 
formed, that Crazrfipolis, the widow of Alcx- 
ander, the ſon of Poly/þherchon, who was great - 
ly celebrated for her beauty, was at Patræ, 
and had ſome favourable diſpoſitions towards 
him. He therefore left his army in the ter- 
ritories of Megara, and taking a ſmall body 
of light horſe, ſet out for Palræ, and when 
he had arrived within a ſmall diſtance of that 


city, ſecretly withdrew from his people, 


and cauſed a pavilion to be erected in a pri- 
vate place, that Crate/ipo/is might not be ſeen 
when ſhe came to him: but a party of the 
enemy petting intelligence of this imprudent 
r Pe marched againſt him when he 
eaſt expected ſuch a viit, and he had but 
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juſt time to e himſelf in a mean habit, 
and elude the dange by a precipicate flight 
thus he narrowly eſcaped a diſgraceful cap- 
tivity as the puniſhment of his lewdneſs. The 
enemy, however, ſeized his tent, with the 
riches it contained, 

The city of Megara being taken, the ſol- 
diers began to pillage it; but the Athenians 
interceding for the inhabitants, the city was 
ſaved, and Dem trius having driven out the 
garriſon, reſt red the city to its former free- 
dom. S1i/po, a celebrated philoſopher living 
in that city, De-etrius ſent for him, and 
aſked him, I hi had been robbed rf any thing ? 
No, replied Si o, 1 have not ſeen any one car- 
rying away iknowledze, Though the city had 
been ſaved from pillage all the ſlaves had 
been taken by the ſollliers. Demetrius, on 
his leaving the city, carefied Si, and after 
ſome kind and familiar co :veriation- with that 
philoſo her, aid. Wel! Sie, I leave the 
*« city perfectly free.” * I rue, replied he, 
* for thou haſt not left us ſo much as one 
„ ſlave in it.“ 

Demetrius, upon his return, laid cloſe ſiege 
to Munychia, drove out the garriſon, and 
razed the fort. He then, at the invitation of 
the Athenians, entered the city, and calling 
an aſſembly of the people, reſtored their an- 
cient form of government, promiſing at the 
{ame time, that his father ſhould ſend them 
150,000 meaſures of con, and timber ſuth- 
cient to build an hundred gallics. Thus the 

Athe- 
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Athenians recovered their democracy, after 
they had loſt it fifteen years, 

he Athen ans, to expreſs their gratitude, 
were may of the moſt extravagant and im- 


—_ adu 


Alexander. They likewiſe honoured them 


with the tide of 7atclar deities, ana inftead of 
the office of chief archon, from whom the 
genere 


year uſed to take its denomination, they e- 


ected a prieit of (hoſe tutelar deiizes, in“ 


whoſe name all the public acts and decrees 
were paſſed. They deerced, that the fgures 


of Antigonus and Denetrius ſhould be wrought 


in the ſacred veil together with thoſe of the 


gods, They even conſecrated the ſpot of. 
ground on which Demetrius alighted from his 


chariot, and erecting an altar upon it, cal ed 
it the Altar of Demetrins deſcending from his 
chariot, They aided to the ancient twelve 
tribes two more, which they called Deme- 
trias and Antigenus, and they likewile chang- 
ed the names of two months in their favour, 
and publithed an order, that thoie who ſhould 
be ſent by the people to Artigonus and Deme- 
trius, ſhould not be called ambaſſadors, but 
Theori, a name peculiar to thoſe who were 
fent to the oracle of Delphi, or who conducted 
the ſacrifices to Ohmpia in the ſolemn feſti- 
vals of Greece, A decree was proj oted, that 
whenever Demetrius came to Athens, he ſhould 
be received with the ſame honours that were 


paid 


ation, they firlt gave the title of 

ing to Auligonus and Demetrius, an honour 
which they chemſel es had always declined, 
as belonging only to the family of Phiiip and 
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paid to Ceres and Bacchus, and that whoever 


; lurpaſſed the reſt in ſplendor and magnifi- 


cence on that occaſion, ſhould receive a ſum 


of money out of the public treaſury. In ſhort, 


the feſtival of Bacchus was no longer to be 
called Dionyfia, but Demetria. 

While Demetrius was at Athens, he received 
orders from his father to carry on the - war 
againſt Prolemy at Cyprus. When being un- 
willing to abandon the hopes of delivering 
Greece, he ſent to bribe Cleonides, Plolemy's 
general, who had in his poſſeſſion the cities 
of Corinth and Sicyon, by offering him a ſum 
of money, on condition of his withdrawin 
his garriſons, and reſtoring the liberty of the 
inhabitants; but upon his refuſal, he ſailed 
with his army to Cyprus, where he no ſocner 
arrived, than he de eated Merelaus, Ptolemy's 
brother. Soon after Ptolemy himſelf appeared 
with a numerous army and a conſiderable 
fleet. Not only Demetrius and Ptolemy, but 
all the other princes were filled with great 
ſolicitude about the event of this battle, fince 
whoever was victor, would become both the 
maſter of Cyprus and Syria, and the chief of 
all the ſucceſſors of Alexander. 

Ptolemy, who had 150 ſhips, ordered Me- 
nelaus, who lay at Salamis with ſixty ſhips, 
to attack the rear of Deme/rius's fieet in the 
heat of the engagement, and by that means 
throw it into dijorder, But Demetrius blocked 
up the mouth of the. harbour, which was very 
ſtreight, with ten ſhips, and thus rendered 
the ſixty veſſels under Menelaus entirely uſe- 


leſs, 
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leſs. Then, having drawn up his army on 
ſome points of land that project into the ſea, he 
advanced againſt Ptolemy with 180 ſhips, and, 
obtaining a compleat victory, obliged him 
to ſave himſelf by flight, with only eight 
ſhips, which were all that eſcaped : ſeventy 
being taken with all the men on board, and 
the reſt ſunk ; and all Pzolemy's friends, wives, 
ſervants, arms, money, and military machines, 
which were on board ſome ſhips f burthen, 
at a ſmall diſtance, fell into the hands of De- 
metrius, This defeat was followed by Mene— 
laus's ſurrendering Salamis to Demetrius, to- 
ether with his fleet and land forces, conſiſt- 
ing of 1200 horſe, and 12,c00 foot, Deme- 
trius added to the glory of this great and 
fignal victory, by fis humanity and gene- 
rous behaviour after it: for he cauſed the 
ſlain to be honourably interred, and once 
more to return the civilities he had formerly 
experienced from /:c/ezzy, diſmiſſed the prin- 
cipal priſoners: belides, he ſelected out of 
the ſpoi's 1202 compleat ſuits of armour, 

which he ſent as a preſent to the Atheniais. 
Antigonus, who was in Syria, waited with 
the utmoſt anxiety and impatience for an ac- 
count of a battle, on the ſucceſs of which 
many important events depended z and when 
he received intelligence, that Demetrius had 
obtained a compleat victory, his joy was in 
proportion to his former flicitude. His 
friends immediately placed a diadem on his 
head; and he ient one to Demetrius, with a 
letter, in which he ſtiled him king. This, 
no 
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no ſooner came to the knowledge of the E- 


gyptians, than they procia:med Pr: ley king, 
do ſhew, that they were not diſcouraged by 
their late defeat, and the ſame emulation was 
diffuſed among the other ſucceſſors of Alexar- 
der; for L:fimachu« allo aſtumed the diadem, 
and Seleucus now took the title of king in his 
E tranſactions with the Grecians, as he f 
fre done with the Barbarians, 
lone, though he was ſtiled king. by all who 
wrote or {poke to him, would not himſelf 


ad be- 


Ceofjander a- 


aTume the title, but continued to write his 
letters in the ſame form as before. This aſ- 
ſumption of the regal dignity ought not to 
be conſidered merely as the addition of a ti- 
tle, or as an alteration of dreis; for the 
change extended even to the diſpoſitions of 
the mind ; it ſwelled their pride and ambi- 
tion, rendered them imperious, and produced 
a vain oftentatioa of grandeur in their man- 
ner of living. 

Antigonus, fluſhed with his ſon's ſucceſs at 
Cprus, immediately marched, at the head of 
his land forces, againſt Prolemy, while Deme- 
trius, coaſting the ſhore, accompanied him 
with a powerful fleet: but Autigonus, meet- 
ing with variety of diſtrefies by land, and 
Demetrius, loſing a conſiderable part of his 
fleet in a ſtorm, they both returned without 
executing any _ 

Antigonas was almoſt eighty years of age, 
and this, together with his being extremely 
fat, rendered him unfit for the activity of a 
military life; he, therefore, made uſe of his 
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ceſs that attended him, t: anſacted the mou 
important affairs with great ability: he 
} 


* , D . * * 
therefore, patiently bore with his juxur; 


extravazance, and fondneſs for women, . 
metrius had beſides an inventive genius, ant 


a fine turn of mind for the ſciences. His ac 
plication to the mechanic arts had ſomethin 


great and truly royal in it; his gallies ui. 


it] 

fifteen and fixteen ranks of oars, filled hill 
| \ 
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enemies with admiration, when they behe! 


them pailing by their coaſts, and his engine 
called Helepoles appeared beautiful, even i 


the inhabitants of thoſe cities who were a 

4 
1 
: 


tacked by them. 'I he Roodians, whom |: 


for a long time beſieged, op the concluful 


of a peace, entreated him to give them {on 


of thoſe machines, that they might .kecji8 
them as a monument both of his power, an 


their bravery. 


The Arhenians deſiring Demetrius to ali 
them againk C. /ander, by whom they wen 
beſieged, he failed to their relief with 8 
fleet of 330 ſhips, and a ſtrong body of lan 
torces, and, driving Caſſander out of Attica 
purſued him as far as 1 hermopyle,. and then 
entirely defeated him, On his return, d 
reſtored liberty to all the Greciays withil 
Thermopylæ, and concluded an alliance , wit 
the Beoians, On his return to Aihbers, tho 
the inhabitants bad laviſhed.on him all th 
honours they were able to invent, they half 
now recourſe to new flatteries. They lodge) 
ed him in the back part of the temple | 
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ſon, who, from his experience, and the ſue. 
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the mog ſinerva; but he did not bchave with the 
ity : ned Wovriety and decency of a perſon who lodg- 
s JUXUr; 


d in the houſe of a virgin godldefs ; for he 
| Did not ſcruple to defile it by the moſt infa- 
1185s, auch Dncus and ſcandalous debaucherics, and his 
His an, Wourte/ans were treated with more honour 
omethinMhan Minerva herſelf. 
ies uu Afterwards Demetrius marching into Pelo- 
Wonneſus, his enemies every where fled betore 
im, ar'd abandoned their towns, on which he 
ade himſelf maſter of all Arcadia, except 
iWMantinea; and, by giving an hundred ta- 
Wents to the garriſons in Co, inth, Sicyon and 
Irgos, he reſtored the liberty of thoſe cities. 
The ſtates of Greece, being aſſembled in the 
Sſihmus, Demetrius was declared general of 
ght kel the Greeks, as Philip and Alexander had 
wer, anMalſo been; but he was ſo elated by his ſuc- 
Wceſs and power, that he let every body ſee 
„to asi he thought himſelf much ſuperior to thoſe 
they wen F princes. | 
H with Antigonus might eaſily have enjoyed the 
ly of land pre- eminence over the other kings, and at 
of Ait his death have bequeathed it to his ſon; but 
and then his exceſſive ambition, and the inſolent man- 
return, H ner in which he ſpoke of thoſe princes, made 
„ WwithilWthem all enter into a confeueracy againſt 
ince wii him. In the vanity of his heart, he 
hens, tho boaſted, that he could di pate this union, with 


73 
en. De 


m all rh: as much eaſe as a flock of birds is driven from a 
they. half eld of corn, by throwing a ſtone, or mak.ng a 
hey lodg MW noe. His army conſiſted of 70,000 foot, 
temple ei, ooo horſe, and 75 elepiints; and that 


of the enemy was compoſed of 64,000 foot, 
10, 500 horſe, 400 elephants, and 120 armed 
2 chariots ; 


Minerye® 
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chariots: but at the approach of theſe twy 
armies, Antigonus ſeemed to loſe his uſual 
confidence of ſucceſs, When the engage. 
ment * began, Demetrius, at the head of the 


foot ar 
TW utmoſt 
he ſet | 


NY ns Ts 4 
i ded by Auliochus, the 1535 
ſon of Seleucus, with ſuch bravery, that he wives; 
ſoon put them to flight : but, purſuing them I ee g. 
with an unſeaſonable eagerneſs, was unable we i 
to return time enough to join the infant iy. 4 his vo 
For Seleucus, with his cavalry, ablorvins from 
that the foot were left quite expoſed, only vor ap 
made feint attacks, ſometimes 1 * paſſed 
and ſometimes On the other, to 1 : mittec 
and afford them an opportunity of quitting : mia h: 
the army of Antigonus, and coming over o Nes 
his own. This deſign ſucceeded: for the 122 
2 part of them voluntarily deſerted to l ry 
um, and the reſt betook themſelves to flight ©? be 
Soon after, a large body of Seleucus's army, and d 
made a furious attack upon Antigonus any | his ſu 
ſuſtained their efforts for ſome A bur. 
being ar laſt wounded by the many darts that expec 
were thrown at him, he fell down dead, on he ſex 
which all his friends forſook him, exceft had © 
. Therax the Lacedæmonian, who alone ö : þ Was e 
ed by his dead body, : affair 
The kingdom of Anligenus and Demetriv N perk.c 
was now immediately divided by the con- A lated 
querors, each of whom tock a limb of that f oo 
reat body. ** ſoon. 
8 Y zetrias eſcaped with 5000 Will 5:67 
ſons 


* This is called the battle of 7 1 
its being fought near that city. jus, from 
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foot and 400 horſe, and marched with the 


T utmoſt expedition to Ephe/rs, from whence 
T he ſet ſail for Greece, placing his chief hope 


in the Athenians, with whom he had left his 


$ hips, his money, and Deidamia one of his 


wives; for he thought that, in the preſent 


gate of his fairs, his ſecureſt refuge was in 
the friendſhip of that people. 
his voyage, he was met by ſome ambaſſadors 
= from Ahaus, who let him know that he mult 
not approach that city; for the people had 


But, during 


paſſed a decree, that no king ſhould be ad- 
mitted within their walls: but that Dezida-. 
mia had been ſent to Megara, with all the 
reſpe& and attendance due to her rank, De- 
metrius, now enraged, could no longer ſup- 
port his conſtancy of mind. He had hither. 
to borne his misfortunes with compoſure, 
and betrayed no weakneſs, or dejection on 
his ſuffering ſo irreparable a defeat, but he 
was unable to bear the diſappointment of his 
expectations from the Athbenians, nor could 
he ſee with parience that all the regard they 
had expreſi-d for him, and all their flattery 
was diſſimulation: but the fituation of his 
affairs not permitting him to revenge the 
perf.dy of that people, he mildly expoſtu- 
la:ed with them by his ambaſſadors, and 
only deſired them to ſend back his ſhips, As 
ſoon, as he had received them he ſailed to the 
iltkmus, where, 12 that all his garri- 
ſors had deſerted to the enemy, he fteered 


O 3 to 
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to the Cherſoncſus *, and, having committed 
ſome devaſtations in the territories of /:/. 
machus, he enriched his ſoldiers with the 
ſpoils, and, at the ſame time, encrealcd 
their number. 

Soon after, Seleucus ſent to propoſe a mar. 
riage between himſelf and Stratonice, one of 
the daughters of Demetrius. This was con- 
ſidered by that prince as a very unexpected 
and moſt fortunate event, he therefore tak. 
ing his daughter, immediately ſet ſai] with 
his whole fleet towards Syria. During ki 
paſſage, he made a deſcent on Cilicia, which 
then belonged to Pliſtarchus, the brother of 
Calſander. Pliſtarchus went to complain of 
this proceeding to Seleucus, and to reproach 
him for contracting an alliance with the com- 
mon enemy. Demetrius, receiving intelli- 
23 of this journey, advanced directly to 

e city of Quinda, where he ſeized 500 ta- 
lents that yet remained of his father's trea- 
ſures, and then returning with the utmoſt 
expedition to his fleet, continued his voy- 
age to Syria, where he found Seleucus, and 
gave him his daughter in marriage. Dee- 
trius, after ſome days paſſed in rejoicings for 
the nuptials, returned to Cilicia, and made 
himſelf maſter of the whole province; after 
which he ſent his wife Phila to her brother 
Caſſander, in order to excuſe this proceeding, 


The reader may, ſee a deſcription of the 

122 ſtate of the Cher/one/us, in The World 
i/þlayed, Vol. xv. p. 83. 
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Soon after Demetrius, being reconciled to 
Prolemy, by means of Seleucus, was contract- 
ed to Ptolemais, the daughter of Ptolemy. 
Seleucus had hitherto behaved in a courteous 
and friendly manner; but when he aſter- 
wards deſired Demetrius to give him Cilicia 
for a ſum of money, and, on his refuſal, 


| demanded the cities of Tyre and Sidon, he 


was cenſured as unjuſt. How ſhameful! was 
it for a prince, whoſe domimons extended 
from India to the Syrian lea, to be fo inſa- 
tiable; as for the ſake of two ciiies to op- 
preſs one who was ſo nearly related to him by 
marriage, and who had already felt ſo ſevere 
a ſtroke of fortune! This confirms the ob- 
ſervation of Plato, That the man, who would 
be truly rich, ſpould rather contract his defiresy 
than encreaſe his wealth ;* for he that ſets no 
bounds to his avarice muſt ever be poor and 
indigent. Demetrius, unterrified by his 
threats, told him, that he had rather ſafer 
a thouſand ſuch deicats as that of %, than, 
purchaſe the alliance of Seleucus, and imme- 
diately placed a ſtrong garrifon in each of 
thoſe cities. | 
Demetrius now hearing that Athens was 
under the tyranny of Lachares, who had 
ſeized the government, failed towards that 
city; but, meeting with a great ſtorm, he loſt 
moſt of his ſhips. He therefore ſent ſome of 
his officers to* aſſemble a-new fleet, and, in 
the mean time, landing in Peleponueſus, laid 
ſiege to Nee , where, making an aſſault on 
the walls, an arrow diſcharged from an en- 
gine 
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gine pierced through his jaw, and entered 
is mouth. His wound was no fooner heal. 
ed, tnan he retook ſome towns that had re. 
volted from him, ravaged the country of 
Attica, avd, having taken a ſhip bringing 
corn to At/ens, hung up both the merchant 
and the pilot, which dete:ring others from 
bringing proviſions, that citv was ſoon re. 
duced to the utmoll diſtreſs. A fleet of 150 fall 
ſeut by king Plolemy, to ſuccour the Arberi. 
ans, appearing on the coaſt of A gina, af- 
forded them only a tranſient joy; tor Dee 
trius then receiving a large reinforcement of 
ſhips both from Peloponnrſus and Cyprus, Pio. 
lemy's fleet weighed anchor and fled ; upon 
which Lackares privately efcaped from the 
City. 
Though the Athenians had iſſued a decree 
forbidding any one, on pain of death, even 
to mention an accommodation with Demstri- 
us, yet now compelled by famine, they open- 
ed the neareſt gate to him. Ou his entering 
the city, he ordered the inhabitants to aſſ-m- 
ble in the theatre, which he ſurrounded with 
armed troops, and placed his guards on each 
fide the ſtage, has the dramatic pieces 
were performed, Then deſcending through 
the paſſage by which the actors enter, heſhew- 
ed him{elf to the people, who, with -inex- 
preſſible terror, waited for the event: but he 
no ſooner began to ſpeak than he diſfipated 
their fears. For, ſoftening his voice, he on- 
ly addreſſed himſelf to them in gentle com- 
plaints and amicable expoſtulations on their 
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paſt behaviour, and aſſured them of his for- 
giveneſs. He then made them a preſent of 
109,000 meaſures of corn, and appointed 


| ſuch perſons magiſtrates, as he knew would + 


be moſt agreeable to them. The people 
now exprefſed their joy by continual accla- 


| mations, and a decree was paſted, that the 
| forts of Piræus and Munychia ſhould be put 
into his hands. 
other garriſon in the Muſeu, that their ca- 
piices might never, for the future, interrupt 
his other deſigns. 


After which he placed an- 


Demetrius next turned his arms againſt the 
Spartans, and having defeated king Archida- 
mus, who met him at Mantinea, entered La- 
conia, and gained a ſecond victory under the 
very walls of Sparta, ſo that he conſidered 
himſelf as maſter of that city, which had 
never yet been taken, 

But no king ſeems to have experienced 
ſuch great and ſudden chanyes of tortune as 
Demetrius; in that important moment he re- 
ceived two intereſting pieces of intelligence. 
The firſt, that Lyſimachus had ſeized all the 
cit es that belonged to him in Ala, and that 
Ptclemy had reduced the whole iſland of Cy- 
pr us, except Salamis, whither his wife and 
children had retired, and were now cloſel 
befieved. But when Fortune had by thels ;* 
dreadful tidings forced him to quit ata 

e 


Demetrius left all to fly to the aſſiſtance of 
his wite and children; but was ſoon informed, 
that 
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ſhe inſtantly raiſed his hopes, by engaging 


him in new adventures, 

Cafſander, king of Macedon dying, Was 
ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon Philip, who 
did not long ſurvive his father. Upon his 
death, his two brothers contending for the 
empire, Antipaicy the eldeſt killed his mother 
Thefſalonica, for favouring her youngeſt ſon 
Alexander; who, in order to revenge this un- 
natural barbarity, ſollicited the atliſtance of 
Pyrrhus and Demetrius. Pyrrhus arrived firlt, 
and ſeized a part of Macedonia, as a reward 
for his ſervice : and Demetrius no ſooner re- 
ceived the letter than he began his march. 
But Alexander being now afraid of him, met 
him on the way, and having accoſted him 
with great civility, told him that his affairs 
were now in ſuch a ſituation as not to require 
his aſſiſtance, Hence a ſuſpicion aroſe be- 
tween them, and Demetrius . invited to 
ſupper with Alexander, was told as he was going 
to it, that a plot was laid to murder him at 
the entertainment: upon receiving this in- 
telligence, he flackened his pace, and or- 
dering his officers to keep the ſoldiers under 
arms, commanded his attendants to fol:ow 


that the place had ſurrendered. Ptolemy had, 
however, the generoſity to diſmiſs the mother, 
wite, and children of his enemy without ran- 
ſom, and not only reſtored all their attendants 


and effects, but at their departure made then 
magnificent preſents, 
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him into the apartment where the entertain— 
ment was to be given, and to ſtay there till 
he roſe from table. Alexander's attendants 
ſecing Demetrius ſo well guarded, did not 
darc to execute their deſign. The next day 
Demetrius decamped, telling Alexander that 
he was called away by ſome important af— 
fairs: when being highly pleaſed at his quit- 
ting his dominions, without ſhowing any re- 
ſentment, he followed him as far as Theſſaly. 
On their arrival at Lariſa, they renewed 
their mutual entertainments, which were de- 
figned as ſnares for each other; and thus A- 
lexan der gave Demetrius an opportunity to cir- 
cumvent him: for being apprehenſive, that 
caution on his part would produce caution on 
the other, he neglected to provide for his 
own ſafety; and thus he himſelf ſuffered 
what he had defigned againſt Demetrius; for 
being invited by him to ſupper, Demetrius 
ſuddenly roſe from table; at which Alexan- 
der being alarmed, roſe up likewiſe, and fol- 
lowed him. When being come to the door, 
he ſaid to his guards, Kill him that fol- 
« lows me,” and then paſſed on, while they 
flew Alexander, with ſuch of his friends as 
came to his aſſiſtance : one of whom, when 
dying, ſaid, that Demetrius, had prevented 
them only by a day. The Macedonians were 
all that night filled with the utmoſt terror, 
from their dreading the power of Demetrius; 
but finding, in the morning, that no violence 
was offered them, and that Demetrius juſti- 
ked what he had done, their averſion to Au- 
r Wb tipater, 
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tipater, the infamous murderer of his own 
mother, induced them to proclaim Demeiri;,; 
king of  acedonia. 

Soon after Demetrius heard that Srratonice, 
his daughter, who had been married to 95 
leucus, was become the wife of Jntiochus, Se. 
leucus's fon, and was proclaimed queen: for 
Anticchus had fallen in love with the yours 
Stratonice, who had already borne Selen ci; 1 
fon. He had ſtruggled with his paſſion, re- 

roaching himſelf for the extravagance of 
his unlawful defires, and refle&ing, that it 
was impoſſible they ſhould be gratified, at 
laſt reſolved to put an end to his life, by ab. 
ſtaining from food, and with this view feiga- 
ed himſelf ſick. Eraftratus, the phyſician, 
ſoon perceived that he was in love; but it 
was difficult to gueſs the object of his paſ- 
ſion. Being deſirous of diſcovering this, he 
remained continually in his patient's apart: 
ment; and, when he ſaw any lady enter, 
carefully obſerved the prince's countenance ; 
but obſerved that he never diſcovered the leait 
emotion, except when Stratonice came into 
the chamber, when he ſhewed all the ſymp- 
toms of a violent paſſion. HEraſiſtratus, tlius 
convinced that the prince's love was fixed on 
Stratonice, and that he reſolved to die rather 
than diſcloſe it, thought it very dangerous to 
mention it to Seleucus; yet depending on that 
king's affection to his ſon, he ventured to 
tell him, That the prince's diſtemper was 
love, but that it was incurable, becauſe there 
was no poſſibility of gratifying his paſſion, 
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Feleucus extremely ſurprized, aſked, Wh 
this was impoſlible ? “ Beeauſe ſhe is m 
« wife, ſaid the phyſician.” «© Will you 
« not part with her then, replied the king, 
« to preſerve the life of a ſon I fo tender]; 
« love!?“ ++ Let me entreat you, my lord, 
« returned the phylician, to imagine your- 
« ſelf for one moment in my tops would you 
« reſign your Stratonice to his arms?“ 1 
« would with pleaſure reſign Sratonice and 
« my empire to him, 8 the king.“ 
« Your majeſty then, returned the phyſician, 
« has the remedy in your own hands; for 
« he loves Srtratonce.” The father did not 
heſitate a moment aſter this declaration, 
he eafily obta'ned the conſent of his young 
conſort ; after which Antiochus and that prin- 
ceſs were crowned king and queen of the 
upper provinces. 

Though Demerrius was at this time in poſ- 
ſeſſion of Macedonia and Theſſaly, of the great- 
eſt part of Peloponne/us, and of Megara and 
Athens; he now took Thebes, and ſoon after 
turned his arms againſt the tolians; and 
having plundered their country, left Pantau- 
chus there with a conſiderable part of his 
forces, and with the reſt marched againſt 
Pyrrbus, who was advancing againſt him 
but miſſing each other, Pyrrbus, while De- 
metrius was ravaging Epirus, came up with 
Fantauchus, and after a, bloody battle, ob- 
tained a complete victory, which greatly con- 
tnbuted to the ruin of Demetrius. For the 


Macedonians felt leſs reſentment for the loſs 
Vor. VI. P they 
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they had ſuffered, than admiration at the 
ſtrength and courage of Pyrrhus, and fancied 
that they ſaw in him alone, a valour reſem. 
bling that of A/exander 5; while Demetrius only 
imitated him in his haughty air and majeſtic 
port. 


and a ſplendid purple robe bordered with 


gold, but even his ſhoes were af the richeſt 
This oftentation 


purple mixed with gold. 
in his dreſs gave great offence to the Macedi- 
nians; but they were ſtill more diſpleaſed at 
his luxurious and diſſolute manner of life, 
and moſt of all at his difficulty of acceſs. One 


His pomp appeared perfectly theatri. } 


cal; for he not only wore a double diadem, 


day, when Demetrius was going out of his pa- 


lace, and ſeemed to ſhew more than uſual 


condeſcenſion, ſeveral perſons ran up to him, 
and preſented petitions in writing, which he 
favourably received, and put into the ſkirt of 
his robe; on which the people, highly pleaſ- 
ed, attended him on his way; but on his 
coming to the bridge over the rivet Axius, he 


opened his robe, and threw all the petitions 
The Macedonians were mor- 


into the water. 
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tiſied at ſeeing themſelves thus wantonly in- 
ſulted, inſtead of being governed with equity 
and moderation; and they could not help? 
calling to mind the popular behaviour of Pli- 


lip, who, as he was once paſſing along 


was BB 


accoſted by an old woman, that-with great 
importunity deſtred him to hear her com- 
plaint,; when telling her he was not at lei— 
ſure, ſhe replied, Then thou ſhouldſt not 
% be a king.” This anſwer made ſo ſtrong 
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an impreſſion upon him, that returning home, 
he laid aſide all other buſineis, and employed 
ſeveral days in giving audience to all who 
came, beginning with the old woman, In- 
deed, there is no employment ſo worthy of a 
king as the adminiſtration of juſtice ; for 
Mars is a tyrant, but Jie is the rightful 
ſovereign of the world. Demetrius, how- 
ever, prided himſelf in being called Polior- 
cetes, or the deſtroyer of cities. Thus is 
vice ſubſtituted in the place of virtue; and the 
very title, on which the conqueror builds his 

fame, only ſerves to proclaim his injuſtice, 
Demetrius now concluded a peace with 
Pyrrhus, in order to execute the vaſt deſigns 
he had formed, which were no leſs than the 
recovery of all his father's dominions. He 
had already raiſed an army of 98,000 foor, 
and almoſt 12,000 horſe, and was building 
oo ſhips at different places, whither he 
bimſelf went to animate and direct the work- 
men. The number of his veſſels, and their 
extraordinary dimenſions, created an univer- 
fal aſtoniſhment ; for galleys of fifteen or ſix- 
teen ranks of oars had never been ſeen till 
then. Ly/imachus, Ptolemy, and Seleucus im- 
mediately caught the alarm, and uniting to 
oppoſe Demetrius, ſent a joint embaſſy to 
Pyrrhus, adviſing him to invade Macedonia, 
and not to conſider his treaty with Demetrius 
as valid, ſince he had only made it to obtain 
an opportunity of attacking others. Pyrrhus 
was prevailed on by their arguments; and 
Demetrius, before he had completed his pre- 
| ov parations, 
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parations, found himſelf attacked on eve 
ſide. Upon the arrival of Ptolemy with a 
great fleet, Greece revolted from him; and, 
at the ſame time, Hymachus entering Mace- 
donia on one fide, and Pyrrhus on the other, 
ravaged the country. Demetrius leaving 
Greece to the care of his ſon, went to the re- 
lief of Macedonia, marching firlt againſt Ly. 
ſimachus; but being informed by the way, 
that Pyrrhas had taken the city of Berea, this 
news cauſed ſo great a diſorder in his army, 
that a conliderable part of his troops abſo- 
lutely refuſed to follow him, and declared 
with an air of mutiny and ſedition, that they 
would return, in order to defend their fami- 
lies and effects; though they really deſigned 
to go over to Lyſimachus. This induced De. 
metrius to remove farther from him, and to 
march againſt Pyrrbus; for, though the Ma- 
cedonians might have a regard for Ly/imachus, 
on account of his being their countryman, he 
imagined that Pyrrhus, who was a foreigner, 
would not be preferred to him; but in this 
he was greatly deceived. For encamping at 
a ſmall diſtance from Pyrrhus, the Maceds- 
nians looked on him with admiration on ac- 
count of his military exploits, and being now 
anformed of his humanity to his priſoners, re- 
ſolved to quit Demetrius. They at firſt de- 
ſerted privately in ſmall parties; but ſoon 
after the whole army mutinied, and ſome had 
the boldneſs to come to Demetrius to adviſe 
him to provide for his ſafetv, telling him, 
that the Macedonians were weary of fighting 
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to ſupport his luxury; on which, enterin 
his tent, he changed his ſplendid robe for a 
mean habit, and privately withdrew from 
his camp. The kingdom of Macedonia was 
then divided between Pyrrhus and Ly/imachus, 
after Demetrius had enjoyed the quiet poſſeſ- 
fion of it ſeven years. | 

Demetrius, on his being thus expelled from 
his kingdom, fled to Cafandria *, where his 
wife Phila reſided : that lady was ſo afflicted 
at this new reverſe of fortune, in which ſhe 
beheld her huſband a private man and an ex- 
ile, that ſhe had recourſe to a doſe of poiſon ; 
and thus ended a life, which was become 
mo inſupportable to her than death it- 
ſelf. 

Demetrius, in order to gather up the remains 
of his ſhattered fortune, went into Greece, and 
aſſembled thoſe of his officers and friends 
whom he found there ; for; though his glory 
ſeemed quite extinguiſhed, a gleam of light 
again broke out, and the forces which gra- 
dually came from all parts to join him, in- 
ſpired him with freſh hopes. He now, for 
the firſt time, diveſted himſelf of his regal 
ornaments, and, in the habit of a private 
perſon, viſited the ſeveral cities. Having at 
length aſſembled ſuch a force as once more 
yrs him the appearance of a king, he re- 


ore1 to the Thebans their laws and political 
conſlitution. 


A city of Usper Macedonia, ſeated on the 
frontiers of Thrace. 
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The Athenians now. revolting from him, 
removed Dz#hilus, the prieſt of the Prote&ing 
Deities, and decreed, that for the future 
archons ſhould be choſen as formerly. De- 
metrius being greatly enraged, immediately 
marched againſt them, and laid cloſe ſiege to 
the city. Cratius the philoſopher, however, 
being ſent to him by the people, prevailed 
on him to retire, by ſhewing, that he might 
employ his arms more to his own advantage: 
he therefore embarked with his whole army, 
which conſiſted of 11,000 foot, beſides ca- 
valry, and failed towards Aa, in order to 
recover Caria and Lydia from Lyfimachus, 
Arriving at Miletas, he married Ptelemals, 
one of the daughters of Prolemy, who had 
before been promiſed him at the requeſt 
of Seleucus; he then took ſome of the 
neighbouring cities, and many of them vo- 
luntarily ſurrendered to him; alſo ſome of 
Lyſimachus's officers deſerted. to him, bringing 
him both ſoldiers and money. But at length 
Agathacles, the fon of Lyſimachus, advancing 
againſt him with a confiderable army, he re- 
tired into Phrygiv, in order to attempt the 
conqueſt of Armenia; but Agathocles following 
him cloſe, cut off his proviſions and forage, 
by which means his ſoldiers were reduced to 
„ diſtreſs, and a ſickneſs ſoon ſpreading 
through the army, weakened it extremely. 
After having loſt Sooo men, he returned 
back with thoſe that were left, and on his 
coming to Tais, would have ſpared the 
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country on account of its belonging to Seleu- 
cs, whom he was unwilling to offend ; but 
finding that the extremity to which his ſol- 
diers were reduced, rendered that impoſſible, 
he wrote to Selencus to let him know the me- 
lancholy fituation of his affairs, and entreat- 
ed him, in the moſt moving terms, to afford 
him neceſſary ſubſiſtence for himſelf and the 
remainder of his troops. Seleucus was at firſt 
touched with compaſſion, and diſpatched or- 
ders for furniſhing him with all he ſhould 
want: but remonſtrances being afterwards 
made to him on the valour, abilities, and en- 
terprizing genius of Demetrius, he reſolved on 
his deſtruction, and marched into C:/zc:a at 
the head of a confiderable army. Demetrius, 
aſtoniſhed and terriſied at this ſodden change, 
deſired that he might be allowed to ſubdue 
ſome of the independent Barbarian nations, 
and eſtabliſh a kingdom among them, where 
he might paſs the reſt of his days in tranquil- 
lity; — that, if he ſhould not be inclinable 
to grant him that favour, he entreated him to 
conſent to his taking up his winter quarters 
in his dominions, and not by driving him 
out, to expoſe him naked and defenceleſs to 
his enemies. | 
Seleucus ſuſpecting his ſincerity, let him 
know that he would allow him to remain two 
months in Catacnia *, upon condition of his 


* Cataonia was a province adjacent to Cap- 
padocia. | 
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delivering up his chief friends as hoſtages; 
and in the mean time he placed ſtrong guards 
at all the paſſes leading into Syria. This 
obliged Demetrius to have recourſe to arms 
in order to defend himſelf: but though he 
was frequently attacked by Seleucus, he had 
always the advantage; and, at length, di. 
lodging thoſe who guarded the paſſes in the 
ory no he opened himſelf a paſſage into 
ria. 

Demetrius's hopes, and the courage of his 
ſoldiers reviving at this ſucceſs, he endea- 
voured to make a laſt effort for the re-eſta. 
bliſhment of his affairs by a deciſive battle: 
but he had the misfortune to be ſuddenly 
ſeized with a violent diftemper, which not 
only weakened his body, but diſconcerted 
all his meaſures ; for, during the forty days 
that he continued fick, moſt of his ſeldier 
deſerted, and when he at laſt recovered his 
health, he found himſelf reduced to the ne- 
ceffity of attempting to ſurprize Seleucus in 
his camp by night, with the few men who 
ſtill continued in his ſervice. Some deſerters 
gave Seleucus intelligence of this defign, 
while the troops were marching to execute it; 
this Demetrius perceived from the noiſe he 
heard in the enemy's camp; he marched 
back in haſte, and the deſertion of his troops 
encreaſed upon this diſappointment. He 
then, as his laſt reſource, fled to the paſſes of 
Mount Amanus, and entering a thick wood 
with a ſmall number of his friends and at- 
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tendants, reſolved to wait there till night, 
and then, if poſſible, proceed to the ſea-coaſt, 
where he expected to find his fleet. After it 
was dark, he and his few followers again ſet 
forward, but perceived by the fires lighted 
on every ſide, that the enemy had ſecured 
the paſſes : on which they returned to their 
former ſtation, One of them then propoſing 
to Demetrius, that he ſhould ſurrender him- 
ſelf to Seleucus, he drew his ſword, in order 
to kill himſelf; but was prevented by his 
friends, who at laſt prevailed on him to fol- 
low that advice. 

Seleucus, on receiving this intelligence, ex- 
33 his ſatisfaction, that his good fortune 
ad afforded him an opportunity of ſnewing 
his humanity and generoſity, and immedi- 
ately ordared the officers of bis houſhold to 
erect a royal pavilion, and to prepare for 
giving Demetrius a magnificent reception, 

e then ſent Apollonides, who had been inti- 
mate with Demetrius, to remove his apprehen- 
hons, The courtiers expecting that Deme- 
frius would be highly in favour with their 
maſter, eagerly ran, ſtriving who ſhould be 
the firſt to do him honour. But this zeal 
changed the compaſſion of Seleucus into jea- 
louſy, and gave the envious and malevolent 
an opportunity to check his favourable diſ- 
poſition, by alarming him with fears, leſt 
Demetrius's preſence ſhould occaſion a dan- 
gerous commotion in the army. 


Mean 
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Mean while Apollonides joyfully delivered u, and 5 
his meſſage to Demetrius; and ſoon after ¶ bis liberty 
others came with ſurprizing accounts of the in the 
generous intentions of Sz/eucus 3 whence De. Wl ki misfor! 
metrius began to entertain the moſt pleaſing mity, and 
expectations. But Par/anias arriving with Wl them, that 


about 2 oo ſoldiers, ſurrounded him, and He diverte 


conducted him 1nto the Syrian Cherſoneſus, and han tir 
where a ſtrong guard was placed over him. and after 
He had, however, a ſufficient number ef drinking 


attendants, and a liberal allowance both of had been 
money and proviſions ſor his table; while he ment, he 
was allowed for his diverſion ſpacious walks honed by 
and parks abounding with game. His friends, 
who accompanied him in his flight, had the the fifty -1 
liberty of converſing with him, and Se/zucu Antigon 
frequently ſent him obliging meſſages. ing him 
When Autigonus was informed of his fa- ſet ſail tc 
ther's captivity, he was filled with the having re 
utmoſt ſorrow ; he put on mourning, and were con 
wrote-to all the kings, and even to Selcucu Wl royal ga 
himſelf, offering his own perſon as an hoſtage 1 
for him, and conſenting to deliver up all his adorn th 
remaining dominions, as the price of his li- mournin: 
berty. Many cities and princes alſo joined On the a 
with Antigonus in interceding for Demetrius; was, on 
but Lyſmachus offered Seleucus a large ſum of the veſle 
money, on condition he would cauſe his pri- diadem, 


drinking, 


ſoner to be put to death. The king of Syria WM men in 
was filled with horror at ſo barbarous and phantus, 
inhuman a propoſal, and, in order to grant 

a favour ſollicited by ſo many different par- * In t 
ties, only ſeemed to wait the arrival of Anti- Saviour. 
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bus and Stratonice, that Demetrius might owe 
his liberty to them. 
In the mean time, Demetrius ſupported 
his misfortunes with patience and magnani- 
mity, and became at laſt fo habituated to 
them, that they no longer ſeemed to affect him, 
He diverted and exerciſed himſelf by riding 
and hunting within the bounds preſcrib*d him; 
and after ſome time, gave himſelf up to 
drinking and gaming. In ſhort, after he 
had been three years in this kind of confine- 
ment, he was attacked by a diſeaſe, occa- 
foned by his intemperance in eating and 
drinking, which put an end to his hfe in 
the fifty-fourth year of his age“. 

Antigonus, hearing that a ſhip was bring- 
ing him the aſhes of his father from Syria, 
ſet ſail tagſhcet it with his whole fleet; and 
having recaved the golden urn in which they 
were contained, he placed it on board the 
royal 4 All the cities at which he 
ſtopped in his paſſage, en crowns to 
adorn the urn, and ſent perſons dreſſed in 
mourning to aſſiſt at the funeral ſolemnity. 
On the arrival of the fleet at Corinth, the urn 
was, on a conſpicuous place at the ſtern of 
the veſſel, adorned with the regal purple and 
diadem, and encompaſſed by a band of young 
men in arms. By the fide of it ſat Aeno- 
pbantus, the moſt celebrated performer on 


* In the 286th year before the birth of our 
Saviour, 
the 
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the flute of his time, playing a ſolemn air, 
while the oars ſtriking the water, regularly 
kept time with the muſic. All who were 
aſlembled on thore, were filled with com. 
paſſion at beholding the dejected countenance 
and the tears of Antigonus, From Corinth he 
carried the urn to Demetrias , where it was 


depoſited. 


* This was a City that took its name from 
Demetrius. 
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SHRAHKNTONY was a very beautiful 
* youth; but having the misfortune 
q A to enter into ee kn 
l Curio, a man abandoned to his 

KEN pleaſures, he was ſeduced into a 
lewd drunken courſe of life, and contracting 
large debts, Curio was bound for the pay- 
ment of them, on which Curio's father forbid 
J& Antony's entering his houſe. Soon after he 
© became intimate with Clodius, the moſt pro- 
fligate of all the tribunes of that age, and 


In Latin Marcus Antonius. 


Vox. VI. Q joined 
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Joined in the deſperate meaſures by which he 
attempted to throw the ſtate into confuſion; 
but being afraid of the powerful party form- 
ed againſt that tribune, Ano, travelled into 
Greece, where he paſſed his time in warlike 
exerciſes, and the ſtudy of eloquence. 

; At length Gabinius, the proconſul, invited 
him to make a campaign with him in Syria 
and appointed him commander of the horſe, 
He firſt marched againſt Ariftobulus, who had 
| prevailed on the Fexws to revolt. He himſelf 
firſt ſcaled the walls of Jeruſalem, and after. 
wards defeated him in a pitched battle, cut 
to pieces moſt of his men, and took him and 
his ſon priſoners. 

Gabinius being then ſollicited by Proleny 
to march with him into Egypr, in order to re- 
ſtore him to his kingdom, for which he was 
to receive o, ooo talents, Antony, who was 
defirous of gratifying a ſuppliant king, per- 
ſuaded Gabinius to comply, and at laſt pre- 
vailed. They were all of opinion, that the 
march to Peliſium was more dangerous 
than the war itſelf, as it lay through deep 
ſands, where no water was to be expected: 
but Antony being ordered thither with the 
cavalry, not only made himielf maſter of the 
paſſes, but took Peliſium, a very conſiderable 


A city of Egypt, now called Damiata; a 
deſcription of which may be ſeen in Dr. Ps- 


cocke's Travels inſeried in The Wetld dijplay's, 
vol. xn, p. 71. | 
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city, and made the garriſon priſoners, When 
Ptolemy entered that city, he was ſo enraged at 
the Egyptians, that he reſolved to put them all 
to the ſword ; but Antony reſolutely oppoſed 
him, and prevented his executing ſo barbarous 
a reſolution, Afterwards, in the many great 
battles that were fought, he gave ſignal proofs 
of his bravery and conduct. 

He had a remarkable elegance and dignity 
of mien; his beard was of a graceful length, 
his forehead large, his noſe aquiline; and he 
had a manlineſs of countenance that gave him 
a reſemblance to the ſtatues and pictures of 
Hercules, Indeed there was an ancient tradi- 
tion, that he was deſcended from one of the 
ſons of Hercules, named Anteon ; which Antony 
endeavoured to confirm, by his always ap- 
pearing in public with his veſt girt low about 
the hips, with a large ſword by his fide, 
and over all a coarſe mantle. 

The citizens of Rome were then divided in- 
to two parties; thoſe that favoured the ſenate 
adhered. to Pompey, while the popular party 
were for Cæſar. Antony, who was firſt made 
tribune of the people, and afterwards augur, 
was of great ſervice to the latter; but bein 
at length brow-beat by Cate, and ordered to 
leave the ſenate by Lentulus the conſul, he 
diſguiſed himſelf in the habit of a ſervant, 
and accompanied only by Quintus Caſſius, left 
Rome in a hired chariot, and went to C-/ar, 
who was in Gaul, where he loudly complain- 
ed, that affairs at Rome were tranſacted with- 
out any regard to the laws; that the tribunes 
were denied the privilege of ſpeaking ; _ 

| 2 that 
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that he, who had aſſerted what was juſt and 
reaſonable, was expelled, and put in danger 
of his life. Upon this Cæſar marched with 
his army into 1raly : hence Cicero, in his Phi. 
; lippics, ſays, that Antony was the cauſe of the 
civil war, as Helen was of the Trojan. This 
however is not true: he indeed afforded Cz. 
ſar, who had long wanted a pretence for de. 
claring war, a fair and plauſible occaſion; 
but his real motive was the ſame that long 
before ſet Cyrus and Alexander at variance with 
all mankind; the unquenchable thirſt of em- 
pire, and the mad ambition of being the 
greateſt man upon earth, which was impoſlible 
to be obtained, till he had reduced Pompey. 
Cz/ar had no ſooner driven Pompey out of 
Ttaly, than reſolving to turn his arms againſt 
the legions Pompey had in Spain, and then to 
go in purſuit of Pompey himſelf, he left the 
government of Rome to Lepidus the pretor, 
and the eee of Italy, with the com- 
mand of the army to Antony, who was tribune 
of the people. Upon this the latter ſoon 
gained the affections of his ſoldiers, by join- 
Ing in their exerciſes; by eating and drink- 
ing with them, and making them preſents, 
But he was too indolent to attend to the com- 
plaints of the injured, and to thoſe who came 
to him on buſineſs he was peeviſh and impa- 
tient. Cæſar, however, at his return, wink- 


ed at his faults, and embarking at Brundu- 
tum, ſailed with a few troops over the Jonian 
ſea, and then ſent back his fleet with orders 
to Gabinius and Antony, to ſail with the army 
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as ſoon as poſſible to Macedonia. This Anteny 
effected in ſpite of the enemy's fleet, which 
lay at the mouth of the haven of Brunduſium, 
and a great number of Pompcy's ſhips being 
ſoon after caſt on the rocks by a ſtorm, he 
made his advantage of this diſaſter, by tak- 
ing many priſoners and a conſiderable booty. 
He alſo made himie!f maſter of the city of 
Liſſus,and by his ſeaſonable arrival with a great 
reinforcement revived the hopes of Cæſar. 

Of the many battles that were fought, 
there was none in which Antony did not ſig- 
nalize himſelf : twice he ſtopped the army 1n 
its flight, led back the troops to the charge, 
and gained the victory: thus next to Car, 
he obtained the greateſt reputation of any 
perſon in the army. Cæſar's opinion of him 
plainly appeared at the deciſive battle of 
Phar/ſalia, where he led the right wing, and 
committed the charge of the left to Antony. 
Cz/ar being created dictator after the vic- 
tory, ſent Antony to Rome, with the poſt of 

enera! of the horſe, while he himſelf went 
in purſuit of Pomþey. 

Antony, on his return, oppoſed Dalabella, 
who propoſed a law for aboliſhing all debts, 
and being jealous of him, divorced his wife, 
and ſoon after married Fulvia, the widow of 
the ſeditious Clodirs, a woman who had a 
ſpirit fit to govern a prince, and direct the 
leader of an army: ſo that Cleopatra was af- 
terwards highly obliged to her for teaching 
Antony to be ſubmiſlive to female authority 
for he now went through ſuch a courſe of du- 

| 3 cipline; 
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cipline, as rendered him perfectly tame and 
tractable. 

After Cz/ar's return to Rome, Antony di. 
ſtinguiſhed himſelf by attempting ſeveral 
times to placeadiadem on the head of Cæſar, 
intimating, that he ought to be declared 
king; but Cæſar obſerving that the people 
were diſpleaſed, was afraid to accept it. The 
diadem was at laſt placed on the head of one 
of his ſtatues; but the tribunes, to the great 
ſatisfaction of the people, took it off: this 
was, however, ſo reſented by Cz/ar, that he 
turned them out of their office. 

At length Bru/us and Caſſius, with the 
moſt fathful of their friends, having entered 
into the conſpiracy to kill Cz/ar, it was pro- 
poſed to admit Antony among them. This 
was approved by every one except Trebonius, 
who told them, that Antony and he lodged 
together, in a late journey they took to meet 
Cæſar; and that he had let fall ſeveral hints 
in order to ſound him, and though Antony 
underſtood him, he could perceive that 
he did not appfove the deſign. The con- 
ſpirators then propoſed that Antony ſhould be 
killed with Cz/ar ; but to this Brutus would 
not conſent ; for he thought, that an action 
undertaken in defence of juitice and the laws, 
ought to be free from the leaſt appearance of 
tyranny and injuſtice, 

When a /ar was lain, Antony put on a ſer- 
vant's habit, and concealed himſelf ; but 
hearing that the conſpirators had aſſembled 
in the capitol, and had no deſign to injure 


any other perſon, he perſuaded them to come 
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d down, and gave his ſon as an hoſtage; and 

that night Brutus ſupped with Lepidus, and 
1. Caſſius with Antony. The next day the ſe- 
al nate being aſſembled, he propoſed that an 
ry act of oblivion ſhould be paſſed, and provinces 
ed aſſigned to Brutus and Caſſius, To this the 


le ſenate agreed, ana Antony left the ſenate- 
he houſe, highly eſteemed for the part he had 
ne acted in having taken away all ground for a 
at civil war. But he ſoon abandoned this wile 
is and moderate conduct, from the opinion, 


he that if he could but ſupplant Brutus, he 
& ſhould ſoon be the firſt man in the ſtate. 


he Therefore when the body of Cæſar was ex- 
ed poſed in the Forum, he pronounced his fune- 
o- ral oration; when perceiving that the people 
nis were deeply affected with what he had ſaid 
Us, in Cz/ar's praiſe, he endeavoured to heighten 
ed their compaſſion, by enlarging on every cir- 
cet cumſtance of that tragical event. He even 
nts took the robe from off the dead body, held it 
on) up, and ſhewing it ſtained with blood, and 
hat pierced through in many places, called the 
on- perpetrators of this deed villains and mur- 
be derers, His oration had ſuch an effect, that 
uld the multitude, un willing to defer the ſolem- 
ion nities of the funeral, took the tables and 
WS, forms that were in the Forum, and having 
of with theſe raiſed his funeral pile, ſet fire to 
it; after which, every one taking a brand, 
ſer- ran in the greateſt fury to burn the houſes of 
but the conſpirators. 


Brutus and his whole party now left the 
city. Cz/ar's friends joined with rey 
| -an 
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and Calpburnia, the wife of Cæſar, entruſted 
him with almoſt all her treaſure; he alto got 
the poſſeſſion of all Cz/ar's papers: of which 
he made great uſe; for by inſerting in them 
whatever he pleaſed, he made ſome of his 
friends ſenators, recalled others from exile, 
and ſet others who were 1mpriſoned at li- 
berty; all the while pretending to execute 
only the orders of Cæſar. His power, in 
ſhort, was abſolute, for he himſelf was con- 
ſul, and of his two brothers Caius and Lu- 
cius, the firſt was prætor, and the lait tri- 
bune of the people. 

Aﬀairs were in this ſituation, when 0.74- 
ius, who was the ſon of Jalias Cæſar's 
niece, and was by his will left his heir, ar- 
rived at Rome, and immediately viſited Au- 
tony, as Julius Caſar's friend, aſking him for 
the money he had received from Calphurnia, 
and reminding him of the legacy Cz/ar had 
left to every Roman citizen. Antony, at firſt, 
endeavoured, by treating him with contempt, 
to prevent his aſſuming the office of Cz/ar's 
executor, and, on his continuing to inſiſt on 
having the money, took all occaſions to mor- 
tify and affront him. O&awius, however, 
applied to Cicero and the reſt of Antony's 
enemies, courted the people, drew all the 
veteran ſoldiers out of their quarters, and, 
at lait, perſuaded the ſenate to declare An- 
tony an enemy to the public. At the ſame 
time, the conſuls Hirtivs and Pan/a were 
ſent to drive him out of Italy. A battle was 
fought near Modena, at which Ofawius was 
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reſent, and Antony was defeated, though 
both the conſuls were ſlain, In his flight, 
he was reduced to the preateſt diſtreſs by fa- 
mine; and, on this occaſion, gave au illu- 
ſtrious example of patience ; for, though ac- 
cuſtomed to a life of luxury, he was con- 
tented to drink ſtinking water, and to feed 
upon roots and wild fruit. 

He went to join Leidus, who commanded 
an army on the other tide of the Alps, and 
whom he had frequently obliged : but, re- 
ceiving no encouragement from him, he came 
with his hair uncombed, and in a mouruing 
mantle, near the trenches of Lepidus, and be- 
gan a ſpeech to the army, when the ſoldiers 
ſeeming greatly affected, Lepiaus ordered the 
trumpets to ſound, to prevent his being heard; 
on which the ſoldiers ſecretly ſent to adviſe 
him to attack the trenches. He ſet out for 
that purpoſe the next day; but was rece iv- 
ed by the ſoldiers into the camp, when, 
finding himſelf abſolute maſter of it, he 
8 Lepidus with great civility, and, 
though he had every thing at his own 
command, allowed him the title and all the 
honours due to a general: which had ſuch 
an effect, that Minutics Plancus, who was en- 
camped with a conſiderable force at a {mall 
diſtance, came and joined him. Thus being 


at the head of a great army, Antony march- 


ed back into Italy. | | 
Octavius now making propoſa's of an ac- 
commodation, Antony and Lepidus met him in 


a {mall 
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a ſmall iſland * in a river, where they divid. 
ed the empire of the world between them, 
The only difficulty was to determine, why 
ſhould be put to death, each bein 
of deſtroying his enemies, and ſaving his 
friends: bur, at laſt, Cz/ar ſacrificed Cicen 
to Antony, Antony his uncle Lucius to Ca/ar, 
and both of them readily granted Lep:idus, the 
libert, of murdering Paulus, his own bro. 
ther: though ſome ſay they xequircd it of 
him. After this, they made a lift of co 
perſons, who were alſo to ſuffer death. No. 
thing could be more barbarous than ſuch an 
exchange of blood for blood; each was the 
murderer, not only of thoſe given up by 
the other two, but o! thoſe whom he aban. 
doned to their rage; and thus, by murder. 
ing them againſt whom they felt no reſent. 
ment, they were more cruel and unjuſt to 
their friends than to their enemies. 
ſtrengthen this confederacy, it was reſolved, 
that O#awius thould marry Claudia, 
daughter of Fulvia, Aniony's wife. 
When Cic'ro was killed, he ordered his 
t hand, with which he 
him, to be cut off, and 
when they were brought him, he laughed for 
Joy at the ſight, and, having ſatiated him- 
ſelf with viewing them, ordered them to be 
fixed upon the Roſtrum, 
being cloſely purſued, took refuge in his 


head, and his ri 
had written again 


His uncle Lucius, 


This iſland is in the river Renus, about 
two miles from Bologna, 
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ffter's houſe ; but the aſſaſſins broke in, and 
were entering her chamber, when, meeting 
them at the door, ſhe cried, “ Ye ſhall ne- 
« yer kill Lucius, till you have killed the 


« mother of your general.” By this means 
ſhe ſaved her brother. 


Antony now returned to his former diſſolute 


i life. He lived in the houſe of Pompey the 


great, and the people could not, without in- 


@ dignation, ſee the doors of that houſe ſhut 


againſt generals, magiſtrates and ambaſſa- 
dors, while they were open to players, jug- 


lers, and drunken flatterers, upon whom An- 


tony © 1 mags the immenſe ſums he now ac- 
quired by acts of violence. | 
After the battle that proved fatal to Bru- 
tus and Caſſius, Antony made a 3 thro? 
the provinces of Mia, where he raiſed con- 
tributions, and then paſſed at the head of 
a formidable army into Greece, He there, at 
firſt amuſed himſelf by liſtening to the diſ- 
putes of the learned ; in ſeeing their ſports, 
and attending to their religious ceremonies 
he decided diſputes with equity, and took 
a pleafure in being filed, The lover of Greece, 
and eſpecially in being called, The lower f 
Athens : but be ſoon gave a looſe to his paſ- 
ons, and returned to his former difelute 
courſe of life, and then a harper, a perform- 
er on the flute, a dancer, and a ſet of Alatic 
comedians, were admitted into his court, 
where they obtained the chief credit. When 
he entered Epbeſus, the women met him 
dreſſed like the prie ſteſſes of Bacchus; the 
: men 
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men and boys appeared in the form of ſatyr; I She ſailec 
and fawns, and nothing was to be {cen had its it: 
throughout the town but ſpears wreathed ll of purple 
round with ivy, harps, pipes, and flutes, MW time to t 
while Antony was ſaluted in their ſongs by She had e 
the name of Bacchus the gracious and the gentie, pictures 

He was indeed gracious to ſome ; but for the N acanopy 
molt part, he rather deſerved the title of Wl young b 
Bacchus the cruel and ſevere; for he deprived ning her 
perſons o noble birth of their fortunes to 


exceedin 
ratify flatterers and villains, who ſometimes W preſent t 
be the ellates of men yet living, preteud- ¶ managec 
ing they were dead, and obtaining a grant, tie ropes 
took poſſeſſion of them. At length, his love was bur 
of Cleopatra awakened many dormant vices, their fr: 
and if he had any ſpark of virtue yet remain- ¶ covered 
ing, ſtifled it entirely. followec 
Yo his firſt entering on his expedition ¶ of the c 
againſt the Parthians he ſent Dellius to order ele, anc 
Cleopatra to meet him in Cilicia, to anſwer tribunal 
ſome accuſations brought againſt her. But {MW was «0: 
Dellius no ſooner ſaw, and converſed with her, men ge 
than admiring her beauty, wit, and addreſs, ſe t to 
he imagined that ſhe would have a great in- the iuv 
fluence over Antony, and therefore ſtudied to queſt. 
recommend himſelf to her favour. le/ ond 
Cleopatra, partly convinced by Delliuss him ſo 
diſcourſe, and partly depending on her own which 
beauty, which had captivated Falius Cæſar, and ſo 
and young Pompey, did not doubt of making prizing 
an eaſy conqueſt of Antony; for, when they 1 he 
knew eher, ſhe was young and unexperienced, to ſup; 
but ſhe was now at an age when her beauty and ing he! 
underſtanding were at their full maturity. ment; 


She Vol 
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She-ſailed up the Cydunus in a palley which 
had its ſtern covered with gold, the ſails were 
of purple, and it had ftiver oars, which kept 
time to the muſic of harps, flutes, ard pipes. 
She had copied her dreſs from the ſtatues and 
pictures of Venus, and lay reclined under 
a canopy embroidered with gold; while ſome 
young boys, repreſenting Cupids, ſtood fan- 
ning her on each fide : her maids, who were 
exceeding beautiful, were dreſſed to re- 
preſent the fea nymphs and the graces; ſome 
managed the rudder, and others wo: ked at 
tie ropes. A great quantity of rich perfumes 
was burnt on board the veſſel, and diſfuſed 
their fragrance over the ſhore, Which was 
covered with great multitudes that met and 
followed the galley. All the people ran out 
of the city to behold this uncommon ſpecta- 
ele, and at laſt 4ntory was left alone on the 
tribunal, and a rumour was ſpread that Venus 
was come to feaſt with Bacchus for the com- 
men gcod of Ma. On her landing, Anteny 
ſe t to invite her to ſupper ; but ſhe returned 
the iuvitation, and he «complied with her re- 
queſt. The preparations were magnificent 
le;ond deſcription ; but nothing .aitoniſhed 
him ſo much as the vaſt multitude of lights, 
which were ſuddenly let down all together, 
and ſo artfully diſpoſed, that they had a ſur- 
prizing effect. | 
The following evening Antony invited her 
to ſupper, and was ve:y ambitious of exceed- 
ing her in the magnificence of the entertain- 
ment; but be was ſo convinced that it was in- 


Vor. VI. R ferior 
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ferior to her's, that he ridiculed the mean. 
neſs of his banquet, and ſhe herſelf joined 
in the raillery, It is ſaid, that her beauty 
was not ſo ſurprizing as not to be equalled; 
but that being affiſted by her wit, and a nas 
tural grace that appeared in every action, ſhe 
captivated all who converſed with her, 
The ſound of her voice was ſo ſweet and 
melodious, that it gave inexpreſſible plea- 
ſure to all who heard her; and her tongue 
like an inſtrument of many ſtrings, had 
vaſt compaſs and variety of ſounds. She 
ſpoke many languages with ſusprizing fa 
cility, and anſwered but few of the barbarous 
nations by an interpreter, giving audience 
herſelf to the Arabians, Syrians, Hebrew, 
Mexes, Parthians, A. * and Troglodites. 
Antony was ſo deeply in love with Clev- 
patra, that he went with her to Alexandria, 
where he gave himſelf up to idle ſports and 
diverſions, riot and luxury. They formed a 
ſociety, which they termed the inimitable lo- 
vers, and treated one another at an incredible 
and boundleſs expence, while Cleopatra con- 
tinually invented ſome new-amuſement : ſhe 
was with him Gr and night; played at dice 
with him, drank with him; hunted with 
him; and, when he exerciſed his troops, al- 
ways ſtood by his ſide. He went one day to 
angle with her, when being much vexed at 
catching nothing in the preſence of his miſ- 
treſs, he gave ſecret orders to the-fiſhermen 
to dive under water, and put fiſhes freſh taken 
on his hook. He had drawn up two or 
three ſiſnes, when. Clecpatra pereeiving the 
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trick, pretended to be much ſurprized at his 
dexterity and good fortune, and telling it to 
all her friends, invited them to ſee him fiſh 
| the next day. A very large company then 
went out in the fiſhing veſſels; and, as ſoon 
as Antony had thrown in his line, ſhe ordered 
one of her own ſervants to be before hand with 
8 Antony's, and diving into the water, to fix 
upon his hook a falted fiſh brought from 
| the Euxine fea, Antony perceived that he had 
the fiſh upon his hook, drew it up, and, as 
may be eaſily imagined, occaſioned not a little 
laughter among the whole company : on 
which Cleopatra ſmiling, ſaid, My dear 
« general, leave the angle-rod to us princes 
&« of Pharus and Canopus; thy game is cities, 
% provinces, and kings.” | 

Mean while two meſſengers arrived; from 
one of whom Antony learnt, that his brother 
Lucius, and Fulvia his wife, after many quar- 
rels, had united againſt Cz/ar ; but having 
loſt all, were rel to fly from Ita. By the 
other he was informed, that Labienus, who 
was at the head of the Parthian army, had 
over-run Aa. But theſe imporant events 
could ſcarcely rouze him from his lethargy : 
at length, however, he marched againſt the 
Parthians, and proceeded as far as Phenicia ; 
where, receiving a letter from Fulvia, he 
changed his courſe, and failed with 200 ſhips 
to Italy. In his way, he received thoſe of 
his friends who had fled from Rome, who in- 
formed him, that Fulvia had been the ſole 
cauſe of the war, from the hopes that the 


KR 2 commo- 
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commotions in ahh would force him ont of 
the arms of Cleopatra; but as ſhe was com. 
ing to meet him, ſhe fell ſick by the way, 
and died at Sinn. 

This facilitated an accommodation between 
Antony and Odtauius, who being reconcile] 
by means of their f.iends, agreed that 4:ony 
ſhou!d have the eaſtern provinces; that the 
weſtern ſhould. be poſſeſſed by O2avin: Car, 
and that Africa ſhould be in the poſſeſſion of 
Lepidus, and that each, in his turn, ſhould 
make his friends conſuls, when he did 
not chuſe to take the office himſelf, To 
ſtrengthen this agreement, Ocqavius gave bis 
ſiſter Octavia, a lady of extraordinary merit, 
and whom he tenderly loved, to Antony, aud 
their nuptials were celebrated at Rome. 

This treaty was no ſooner ſettled, than Au- 
tony ſent Ventidius to put a ſtop to the pro- 
greſs of the Parthians, while he, in compli. 
ment to OFawius, adcepted the office of prieſt 
to Julius Czſar, and in all the important af. 
fairs of government they behaved to each 
other with the utmoſt civility, At length 
Antony, leaving the affairs at home to Oca- 
ius, left Itah, and Oftawia, who had been 
lately brought to bed of a daughter, accom- 

anied him into Greece. 

While Antony remained at Athens, he re- 
ceived the news that Ventidius had obtained 
three ſignal victories over the Par/5:aus ; af. 
terwards Soſſius, another of Anten;'s licute— 
nants, performed many great exp] .its in Sy- 

ria; and Caiidius, whom he had left in u. 
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nenia, ſubdued the whole country, and after 


defeating the kings of Albania and Iberia, 
penetrated with his victorious army as far as 
Mount Caucaſus. 

At length Antony, being incenſed againſt 
Ocavius Ceſar, by hearing ſome reports re- 
lating to him, ſet fail for /taly, with a fleet 
confiftirg of zoo ſhips, and being refuſed an 
entrance into the port of Brundufium *, he 


| ſailed to Tarentum +, where Octavia, who 


came with him from Greece, and was then big 
with her third child, prevailed on him to let 
her go to her brother. She met Oæavius in 
her journey, and in the preſence of his twWo 


friends Mecenas and Agrippa, earneſtly con- 


jured him to conſider her circumſtances, and 
not to ſuffer her to become the moſt unfortu- 
nate of women. ** 'The eyes of the whole 
« world, ſaid ſhe, are now fixed upon me, 
© on account of the relation I ſtand in to the 
te two chiefs of the Roman empire, from my 
„ being the wife of the one, and the ſiſter of 
& the other, If war, the effect of raſh coun- 
„ cil enfaes, the event with reſpe& to you 


both muſt be uncertain; but on whatſo- 


„ever fide victory falls, I am ſure of bein 
© miſerable.” OFadius, ſoftened by theſe 
words, marched to Tarentum; and all were 


* Now called Biindiſi, in the kingdom of 
Naples. 

+ Now 
Naples. 


7 Grants, alſo in the kingdom of 


R 3 delizhted 
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delighted at ſeeing ſo great an army drawn 
up on the ſhore, and is powerful a fleet in 
the harbour, while nothing but. expreſſions 
of kindneſs and friendſhip paſſed — 
them. Antony firſt gave Odtavius an enter. 
tainment, and at length they agreed, that 
Octawius ſhould give him two of his legions 
to ſerve him in the Par hian war; and that, 
in return, Antony ſhould leave with him an 
hundred armed galleys. Beſides, O#avia 
obtained of her brother a thouſand foot for 
her huſband ; and of her huſband, twenty 
light ſhips for her brother. After this re- 
conciliation, Antony left his wife, and the 
children he had both by her and Fulvia, with 
her brother, and ſet ſail for Aja, 

The fatal paſſion Antony felt for Cleopatra, 
which ſeemed to have lain long dormant, on 
his approaching Syria, recovered its former 
ſtrength; and, rejecting every conſideration 
of virtue, honour, and intereſt, he ſent Fon- 
teius Capiio to conduct her thither. On her 
arrival, he welcomed her, by adding to her 
dominions Phænicia, Celoſyria, the ifle of 
Cyprus, and a part of both Judæa and Arabia 
Nabathza. This greatly offended the R:- 
mans; but he varniſhed it over by obſerving, 
that the greatneſs of the Roman empire ap- 
pou more in giving, than in conquering 


oy | 

Anton, ſome time after, ſent Cleopatra back 

into Egypt, and, marching through Arabia 

and Armenia, entered Parthia with a great 
arm); 
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army; but, after ſuffering various loſſes, was 
obliged to retire with the diſadvantage of 
being continually harraſſed by continual ſkir- 
miſhes, by which means he was frequently 
in danger of N | with his whole army. 
Many were cut off by the enemy, and ſtill 
greater numbers died by fatigue and fa- 
mine. He himſelf ſhewed in this retreat the 
greateſt conduct and reſolution; and, raifing 
the courage of his troops by his example 
and his ſpeeches, brought them into Armenia, 
where he ſpent ſome time in refreſhing his 
army. But, at length, 1mpatiently longing 
to ſee Cleopatra, he marched with ſuch haſte, 
in the depth of winter, through continual 
ſtorms of ſnow, that he loſt 8000 of his men, 
and at laſt came, attended by a very ſmall 
number, to Leucecome, which is ſituated be- 
tween Sidon and Berytus t, where ſhe came 
to him, bringing with her cloaths and money 
for his ſoldiers. 

In the mean time O via, who continued 
at Rome, was ſo defirous of ſeeing him, that 
ſhe obtained permiſſion from her brother to 

o to him. But, upon her arrival at Athens, 

e received letters wan her huſband, order- 


* See a deſcription of the preſent ſtate of 

Sidon, in The World Diſplayed, vol. xi. p. 32, 
33» 
5 Now called Beroot. The curious reader 
may ſee an account of the preſent ſtate of this 
city in the above entertaining work, vol. xi. 
from p. 27 to 30. 
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ing her to wait there till he came to hor, 
Though ſhe was much diſpleaſed at this in. 
junction, ſhe ſent to defire he world let her 
know, how he would have her diſpoſe of 
what ſhe had brought for him; for {he bed 
with her a great quantity of cloaths for his 
troops, a large ſum of money, preſents for 
his triends, and 2000 ſoldiers magnifecut!y 
armed to recruit the prætorian cohorts, 
Cleopatra being ſenſible that OFawin came 


to contend with her for the affections of her 


hvſband, and, fearing left the charms of 
OXavwia's innocent converſation, added to 
her modeſty and virtue, ſhould prove too 


| 3 for all her arts, ſhe pretended to 


e mightily in love with Antony, and con- 
trived that he ſhould frequently find her in 
tears, pretending to dry them up in hafe, 


as if ſhe ſtrove to conceal her grief. Her 
deſigns were ſeconded by ſome of her flat. 


terers, who reproached him fer his cruel'y 
in forcing an pnhappy lady to die for him: 


addin „it was true, OXav.a was married to 
him, becauſe her brother's affairs rendered it 
\ neceſſary; thus ſhe enjoyed the honourable 
title of wife, while Cleopatra, the ſovercięn 


of many nations, had only the title of bis 


miſtreſs, which ſhe did not d4ſpife, while 


ſhe might ſee his ſace, and live with him: 


but, that if ſhe were deprived of this fat (- 
faction, ſhe could never ſurvive her loſs. By 
theſe artifices and repreſentations Anton 
was ſo affected, that fearing ſhe would kill 
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herſelf, if he left her, he went with her to 
Alexandria. | 

Octavia returning to Rome, her brother, 
offended at her injurious treatment, defired 
her. to live with him; but ſhe refuſed to 
leave her huſhand's houſe, and entreated him 
not to make war on Antony upon her ac- 


count, fince ſhe would not have it ſaid, that 


the two greateſt commanders in the world had 
involved the Reman people in a civil war, the 
one for the love of his miſtreſs, and the other 
on account of the jealouſy of his ſiſter, Oc- 
tavia ſhewed by her behaviour that theſe 
were her rea] ſentiments; for ſhe not only 
remained in her huſband's houſe, but took 
the ſame care of the children he had by Ful- 
via. as of her own, giving them all an edu- 
cation ſuitable to their i, 3 She alſo gave 
a kind reception to all Antony's friends whom 
he ſent to Rome to ſue for preferment, or on 
buſineſs, and uſed her intereſt with Oftavinus 
on their behalf, But, by this generous con- 
duct, ſhe undeſignedly drew on Antony the 
reſentment of all mankind, for his ungene- 
rous treatment of ſo excellent a wife. 

This general reſentment was encreaſed by 
Autonx's diſtriboting kingdoms to his chil- 
dren at Alexandria. For aſſembling the peo- 
ple in the Gymnaſium, and cauſing two 
golden ſeats to be placed on a tribunal cf 
hlver for himſelf: and Clerparra, and lower 
ſeats at their feet for her children; he firſt 
proclaimed Clopatra queen of Egypt, Cy- 

Prus, 
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prus, Africa and Cælohria, joining with her 
Ce/ario, her ſon by Julius Cez/ar. He tiled 
his own ſons by Cleopatra kings of kings; 
to Alexander, the eldeſt, he gave Media, Ar. 
menia, and all Parthia, when conquered ; and 
to Ptolemy, Cilicia, Syria and Phanicia. A. 
lexander was dreſſed in the habit of the princes 
of Media and Armenia, wearing a tiara on 
his head, and Ptolemy wore a long robe and 
ſlippers, with a cap encompaſſed with a dia- 
dem, which was the habit worn by the ſuc. 
ceſſors of Alexander. Cleopatra was dreſſed, 
as was uſual with her, when ſhe appeared 
in public, in the habit of the goddeſs Is. 
Cz/ar related all theſe circumſtances to 
the ſenate, and frequently accuſing Antony 
to the people, exaſperated them againſt him; 
while Antony, on his fide, was not backward 
in making recriminations, and, at length, 
prepared for war. He firſt ſent Canidius with 
fixteen legions towards the ſea, while he 
himſelf accompanied Cleopatra to Epheſus, 
where the fleet was ordered to aſſemble. It 
eonſiſted of & oo veſſels, including the ten- 
ders, Cleopatra furniſhing 200 ſhips of war, 
beſides 20,000 talents, and proviſions for 
the whole army during the war. Antony was 
adviſed to ſend her into Egypt. But ſhe ap- 
povencrng, that a peace might be concluded 
y the mediation of OXaw:a, bribed Cani- 
dius to tell Antony, that it would be unjuſt 
for her, who bore ſo great a ſhare in the 
charge of the war, to be deprived of the 
glory of carrying it on. Theſe and other 
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arguments induced Antony to comply with 
herrequeſt. Accordingly, joining their forces, 
they ſailed to Samos, where they waſted their 
time in pleaſure. For as it was ordered, 
that all kings, princes and governors, all 
nations and cities from Syria to the lake 
Mæotis, and from Armenia to 1llyria, ſhould 
bring or ſend preparations for the war; it 
was alſo proclaimed, that all ſingers, muſi- 
clans, comedians and dancers ſhould repair 
to Samos. Thus while almoſt all the reſt of 
the world was in tears. that iſland reſound- 
ed with the muſic of flutes and harps; the 
theatre was crouded with comedians and 
dancers, and the princes contended who 
ſhould make the moſt magnificent entertain- 
ments, and the greateſt preſents. Theſe fe- 
ſtivals being ended, he ſailed to Athens, 
where he again abandoned himſelf to plea- 
ſure, and to theatrical entertainments, Cle. 
opatra, jealous of the honour Ofavia had 
received in that city, where ſhe was much 
beloved, endeavoured to 1nfinuate herſelf in- 
to the favour of the people, whale they, in 
return, decreed her public honours. In the 
mean time, Antony ſent ſome of his friends to 
Rome, to turn Octavia out of his houſe, On 
her leaving it, it is ſaid, ſhe took with her 
all his children, except the eldeſt by Falvia, 
who was with him, and that ſhe burſt into 
tears, from the conſideration of her bein 
one of the cauſes of the war. . 
Both parties having compleated their pre- 
parations, it appeared that Antony had ard 
* than 
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th:n goo ſhips of war, many of which had 
eight or ten ranks of oars, aud were adorned id 
ſo ſplendid a manner, that they ſeemeu merely 
deſigned for ſhew, His land forces conkit. 
ed of 102,000 foot, and 12,000 huric; he 
was aſſiſted by many kings who we.e in ſub- 
jection to him, while others, who did not 


ſerve in perſon, ſent him large reinforce. 


ments. But Ocravius Ceſar bad only 250 
ſhips of war, 8000 foot, and the ſame nu. 
ber of horſe as Antony: but the latter was 
ſuch a ſlave to Cleopatra, that, notwithſtand- 
ing his being much ſuperior to the enemy in 
land forces, yet, to pleaſe her, he conſented 
to engage by ſea, though he plainly ſaw 
that his navy was but ill ſupplied : for the 
want of mariners had obhged his captains, 
while in Greece, to preſs all they met, travel. 
lers, g:ooms, reapers, and even boys, and pet 
his veſſels had not their complement. Cn the 
other hand, Ofavwius's ſhips were not built 
for oſtentation; but were light and nimble, 
well manned, and ſupplied with all necc{laiy 
accommodations. 

Antony. having determined to engage by 
ſea, ſet fire to all the Egypriaz ſhips, except 
ſixty; and manned the beſt of his gallies 
from three ranks of oars to ten, with 20,000 
| ſoldiers, and 2000 archers, Antony com- 


manded the 4 5 wing, in conjunction with 
Poplicola, Cælius commanded the left, and 
Marcus Odtadius and Marcus Juſtus the cen- 
ter. Octavius Ca. ſar gave Agr pa the charge 
of the left wing, and he himſelf 
| . 
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the right. The land forces were drawn up 
on the ſhore, where they remained unactive, 
and were commanded by Canidius for An- 
tony, and by Taurus for Cæſar. 

Antony went from ſhip to ſhip in a ſmall 
veſſel, encouraging his ſoldiers, and exhort- 
ing them to ſtand firm, fince the great bulk 
of the ſhips rendered them as ſteady as the 
land. He likewiſe commanded the ma- 
ſters of the ſhips to ſuffer their veſſels to lie 
ſtill, as if they were at anchor, and to kee 
within the enterance of the port of Actium. 
Cz/ar having viewed Aitony's fleet, was 
ſu. prized at ſeeing it continue motionleſs : 
but about noon a pale ſpringing up from 
the ſea, Antony's ſoldiers grew impatient of 
delay, and truſting to the bulk and height 
of their ſhips, which they conſidered as im- 
pregnable fortreſſes, put the left wing in 
motion: which Cæſar obſerving, with great 
ſatisfaction, ordered his right wing 9 
back, in order to draw the enemy as far out 
of the ſtreight as poſſible, that his light veſ- 
ſels might have an opportunity of ſurround- 
ing Antony's heavy ſhips, which from their 
bulls, and the want of hands in proportion 
to their ſize, were ſluggiſh and unfit for 
action. | 

When the battle began, there was no at- 
tempt to run the ſhips againſt each other; ſo 
that the engagement reſembled a fight at 
land, or rather the attack of fortified places : 
for three or four of O:Zav/us's veſſels ſurround- 
ed one of 4:zony's, ailaulting the men with 

Vol. VI. 8 javelins, 
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javelins, pikes, and fiery darts. While Ax. 
tony's engines, as if placed on wooden tow. 
ers, poured upon them all kinds of miſſive 
weapons. In the mean while Agrippa, ex- 
tending his left wing in order to hem in the 
enemy, Poplicola extended his wing to pre- 
vent him; but this motion ſeparated him 
from the main body, which was thus thrown 
into diſorder, The victory, however, till 
remained doubtful; when Cleopatra's ſixty 
ſhips ſuddenly crouded their fails ; and being 
placed behind thoſe bulky ſhips put them into 
confuſion, by forcing them to open and make 
way for them, and then ſteered towards Pe- 
loponneſus. Antony no ſooner ſaw Cleopatra's 
ſhip under fail, than abandoning every other 
conſideration, he left thoſe who were facri- 
ficing their lives for his ſervices, and ſteered 
after her. When the perceiving him follow- 
ing her, ſtaid for him, and received him on 
board ; but without taking the leaſt notice 
of her, he ſat down at the head of the ſhip, 
where he remained muſing in ſilence, with 
his head reſting on both his hands. For three 
days, he, either through anger, or ſhame, 
refuſed to ſee Clecpatra; but then arriving 
at Tægarus, their female attendants brought 
them to ſpeak to each other, then to fig at 
the ſame table, and at laſt to lie together. 

By this time ſeveral of Artcny's ſhips of 
bur en, and ſome of his friends, who had 
eſcaped after the defeat, coming up, told 
him, that his fleet was quite deſtroyed, 
but that they believed his land- ſorces re- 
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mained entire. Upon this, he ſent orders to 
Canidius to march inſtantly through Macedo- 
ma into Aa; and being himſelf reſolved to 
ſteer to Africa, he gave one of his ſhips, in 
which was a large ſum of money, with veſſels 
of gold and filver of great value to his friends, 
N them to ſhare this treaſure amon 
them, and provide for their own ſafety; but 
they refuſing it, burſt into tears; when hav- 
ing endeavoured to comfort them, he wrote 
to Theophilus, his ſteward at Corinth, defirin 
him to keep them concealed, till they could 
make their peace with Ocftavius. 

After Antony's flight, his fleet had made a 
brave defence, eil at laſt having ſuffered 
much from a hard gale of wind, the ſhips 
were obliged to ſurrender: not more than 
z ooo men were ſlain in the whole action; but 
Cz/ar had the good fortune to take 300 ſhips. 

ew had obſerved Antony's flight, and it at 
firſt ſeemed incredible to thoſe who had not 
ſeen it; for they could ſcarcely believe, that 
a general who had nineteen legions, and 
12,000 horſe, could ſo baſely defert them, 
eſpecially as he had often experienced the 
ſtrangeſt reverſes of fortune. His ſoldiers 
pathonately defiring to ſee him, fancied he 
would ſtill appear, and gave the ſtrongeſt 
teſtimony of their fidelity; for, even when 
they were convinced that he had really fled, 
they kept in a body ſeven days, without 
paying any regard to the ſollicitations of the 
ambailadors ſent to them by. Cæſar but at 
laſt, when Canidius, their commander in 

288 8 2 chief, 
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chief, had fled from the camp by night, and 
their Tren officers had abandoned them, 
they ſurrendered to the conqueror. 

Antony, on his arrival in Libya, ſent Cleo- 
patra into Egypt, and retired into a melan- 
choly deſart, where he wandered about, at- 
tended by only two companions, Ariftocrates 
the Greek rhetorician, and Lucilizs, who, in 
order to favour Brutus's eſcape after the battle 
of Philippi, had pretended that he was Bru- 
tus, and had ſaffered himſe!f to be taken; 
and being ſaved by Antony, was ſo ſenfible of 
the obligation, that he remained with him to 
the laſt. | 

Antony hearing, at length, that the com- 
manders of his troops in Ji, had gone over 
to Cz/ar, he was ſo affected by this news, 
that he attempted to lay violent hands on 
himſelf, but was prevented by his friends, 
who conveyed him to Alexandria, where he 
found Clecpatra engaged in a very extraor- 
dinary undertaking. Between the Red Sea 
and the Egyptian is an iſthmus that ſeparates 
Africa from Ajfia, and in the narroweſt part is 
about 300 furlongs over. Cleopatra had 
formed the N of cauſing her galleys to 
be drawn over this neck of land into the Red- 
Sea, deſigning to take with her all her riches 
and forces, and to fail in ſearch of ſome re- 
mote country, where ſhe might live ſecure 
from war and ſlavery, But the firſt galleys 
conveyed over being burnt by the Arabians, 
and Antony not knowing that his army be- 
fore 41am was diſperſed, ſhe deſiſted from 
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her enterprize, and gaye orders for fortify- 
ing all the avenues of her kingdom, But 
Arti ny leaving Alexandria, built a houſe near 
Pharus, on a ſma!l mount which he raiſed in 
the ſea, and there ſecluding himſelf from all 
converſation with mankind, reſolved to imi- 
tate the life of Timer; for having like him met 
with ingratitude from thoſe on whom he had 
conferred the higheſſ obligations, he reſolved 
to hate and diſtruſt all mankind. 

Antony received the news of the loſs of the 
army near Aium from Canidius himſelf; and, 
at the ſame time, learnt from other hands, 
that Hercd king of Judæa, who had ſome 
troops under his command, had declared for 
Cz/ar ; that the other kings and princes had 
done ſo too, and that he was deſerted by all, 
except thoſe that were near his perſon, Now 
quitting all hope, 1n order to baniſh care, he 
left his houſe which he named Timonium, and 
returned to Cleopatra's palace. The whole 
city was inſtantly immerſed in pleaſure; for 
Cleopatra's fon by Julius Ceſar, was now 
regiſtered among the young men, and at the 
fame time he gave his eldeſt ſon by Fulvia, 
the manly gown ; and on account of thefe 
ceremonies, the city, for many days, was 
filed with entertainments, and all kinds of 
amuſement. Antony and Cleopatra now dif- 
ſolved the ſociety of 7zimirab e lowers, and in- 
ſtituted another, which they termed the compa- 
wions in death. Their friends entering into 
this ſociety, ſpent their time in luxurious re- 

alts, treating each other by turns. In the 
<a > 3 mean 
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mean while Cleopatra made a curious collec. 
tion of poiſonous drugs, and defiring to 
know which was leaſt painful in the opera- 
tion, ſhe ordered them to be tried on perſons 
condemned to die: but finding that the poi- 
ſons which had a quick effect, produced 
violent pains and convulſions, and that the 
milder were very flow in their operation, ſhe 
cauſed various kinds of venomous creatures to 
be applied to different perſons in her pre- 
ſence. This was her daily employment; 
the reſult of which was, her finding that no- 
thing equalled the bite of the aſp, which 
brought on death, with no other pain but 
heavineſs, a deſire to ſleep, and a gradual 
ſtupe faction of all the ſenſes. 

Both Antony and Cleopatra ſent ambaſſadors 
to Cz/ar, who was in Aa: the former de- 
fired that he might be allowed to live as a 
private man in Egypt; or, if that was too 
great a favour, that he might retire to 4. 
thens ;, and Cleopatra petitioned that her chil- 
dren might reign in Egypt, Cæſar, however, 
rejected 4ntony's petition; and ſent word to 
Cleopatra, that ſhe might expect every favour 
from him, on condition of her putting. Aale 
to death, or baniſhing him from her domini- 
ons. At the ſame time he ſent to her 7. hyres, 
one of his freedmen, and a perſon of conſi- 
derable abilities, who receiving audiences 
that were longer and more frequent than 
uſual, Antony 3 jealous of him, and 


ordered him to be whipped, and ſent back 
to his maſter; but obſerved, in a lend to 
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Ofawius, that his inſolent behaviour had 

rovoked him at a time when his calamities 
bad rendered him prone to anger. Adding, 
« If you are offended at what I have done, 
„% you have in your power Hipparchus, one 
„ of my freedmen, whom you may uſe in 
„ the ſame manner, and then we ſhall be 
% upon equal terms.” 

Cleopatra, in order to atone for her indiſ- 
cretion, and to cure Autony's jealouſy, from 
this time behaved towards him with the ut- 
moſt tenderneſs and reſpect: her birth-day 
ſhe kept in a manner ſuitable to their deplo- 
rable circumſtances; but his was obferved 
with great ſplendor and magnificence, and 
many of the gueſts who ſat down poor, went 
home wealthy. | 

The winter being over, Cæſar marched 
againſt Antony by the way of Syria, and his 
lieutenants through Africa. In the mean 
time Cleopatra, who had built a magnificent 
monument of an extraordinary height, ad- 
Finidg to the temple of Ie, depoſited in it 
her treaſure, conſiſting of gold, ſilver, eme- 
ralds, pearls, ebony, ivory, and cinnamon, 
with a great quantity of flax, and a number 
of torches, Odavius was afraid, that, in a 
fit of deſperation, ſhe would ſet fire to this 
immenſe wealth, and therefore daily ſent 
meſſengers to flatter her with the hopes of re- 
ceiving from him the moſt honourable treat- 
ment, and, in the mean while, haſtened 


Upon 
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Upon his arrival, he encamped near the 
r erg. but Antony making a fierce ſally, 
defeated the horſe, and drove them back to 
their trenches, Then returning with great 
ſatis faction to the palace, he met Cleopatra, 
and kiſſing her, armed as he was, recom- 
mended to her favour a ſoldier who had juſt 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his bravery; on 
which ſhe made him a preſent of a cuiraſs and 
a helmet of gold, which he had no ſooner re- 
ceived, than he went and ſurrendered himſelf 
to Ocrfauius. After this, Antony offered to 
fight Odtavius in ſingle combat; but he an- 
ſwered, That Antony might find ſeveral other 
wways to end his life. This propoſal being re- 
jetted, Antony reſolved to attack him at once 
both by ſea and land. That night at ſupper, 
it is ſaid, he ordered his ſervants 7 fill out bis 
wwine plenti fully, becauſe it auas uncertain whe- 
ther they would have it in their power to do it 
to-morrow ; fince they might then be the ſervants 
of a new maſter, and he lie a ſenje eſt corpſe ex- 
tended on the earth. At this his friends wept, 
"which he no ſooner obſerved, than he told 
them, he ſhould not lead them out to fight 
with greater expectation of an honourable 
death, than of a glorious victory. 

It was no ſooner light, than he marched 
with his infantry out of the city, and poſted 
them on a rifing ground, There he obſerved 
his fleet row up to Ofavius Ce/ar's; and 
while he, with anxious ſolicitude, wai:ced the 
event, he, to his great amazement, ſaw both 
ticers join, aud row up towards the city. At 
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the ſame time he obſerved that his horſe alſo 
deſerted him, and ſurrendered themſelves to 
Octavius. His foot being ſoon after defeat- 
ed, he retired into the city, crying, that 
Cleopatra had betrayed him to theſe he was 
fighting only for her Jake. She, dieading the 
effects ot his rage and deſpair, fled to her 
monument, and ſecuring it with bolts and 
bars, fent to inform Antony that ſhe was 
dead. He not doubting its being true, cried, 
„% Now, Antony, what buſineſs haſt thou on 
„ earth, ſince Fate has ſnatched away the 
* 4 ob ect for which thou couldſt deſire 
* to live?” Then entering his chamber, 
and taking off his coat of mail, he ſaid, «* I 
am not troubled, O Cleopatra ! at thy loſs ; 
& for I ſhall ſoon be with thee; but I am 
« afticted, that ſo great a commander as I 
« have been, ſhould be inferior in magna - 
„ nimity to a woman.” He had then with 
him ros, a faithful ſervant, whom he had 
formerly engaged to kill him, whenever he 
ſhould think it neceſſary; and now ordered 
him to perform his promiſe, Eros drew his 
ſword, and then ſuddenly turning, ſtew him- 
ſelf, and fell at his maſter's feet. This, 
« Fros, cried Antony, was nobly done; ſince 
% thou hadſt not the heart to kill thy maſter, 
* thou haſt inſtructed him, by thy example, 
% what he ought to do;” then plunging the 
ſword into his own 'bowels, he fell on a 
couch that flood by him. However, the 
blood ſoon ſtopping, he came by degrees to 
himſelf, and then entreated ſome who ſtood 
f near 
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near him to put him out of his pain; but 
retiring from the chamber, they left him be- 
wailing himſelf; but at laſt Diomedes, C leo- 
patra's ſecretary, came to bring him to his 
miſtreſs in the monument. 
Antony, on finding ſhe was till alive, ea- 
erly beſought his A to convey him to 
7 on which they carried him in their arms 
to the door of the monument. Cleopatra, 
however, would not open it, but looking out 
of a window, let down cords, to which An- 
tony being faſtened, ſhe, and two of her wo- 
men, who were all that were ſuffered to en- 
ter the monument, reſolved to draw him up, 
No fight could be more moving. Antony, all 
covered with blood, was hoiſted up into the 
air, where he continued a long time ſuſpend- 
ed, ſtretching out his hands to Cleopatra, who 
exerted all the ſtrength of her arms, anc 
ſtrained every feature of her face, with the 
violence of her efforts, while thoſe who Rood 
below ſeemed to animate her, and to ſhare 
her toll. 
The taſk was at laſt accompliſhed, when 
Cleopatra laying him on a bed, rent her 
cloaths, and hanging over him, {mote he 
breaſt with great violence: then wiping the 
blood from his face, called him, her lord h 
huſband ! her emperor ! ſeeming to loſe all re 
membrance of her own unhappy ſituation ir 
the confideration of his. Antony, having en 
deavoured to comfort her, aſked for — 
wine; and when he had drank, adviſed he 
to conſult her own ſafety, as far as was con 
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ſiſtent with her honour ; telling her, that ſhe 
ought not to pity him for this turn of fortune, 
but rather to rejoice in the remembrance of 
his paſt happineſs, ſince he had been of all 
men the moſt illuſtrious and powerful, and 


now fell not ingloriouſly ; for, as he was a 


Roman, he was only conquered by a Roman. 
When Antony was juſt expiring, Proculcius 
arrived from O#Fawvins ; for one of his guards 
had taken up his ſword ſtained with blood, 
and had carried it to OFavius with the firſt 
account of his death; who no ſooner heard 
the news, than he retired into the inner part 
of his tent, and ſhed ſome tears in remem- 
brance of his colleague, who had been his 
companion in ſo many battles, and in the 
management of ſuch 1mportant affairs, Then 
taking the copies of the letters he had wrote 
to Antony, and the anſwers he had received 
from him, he aſſembled his friends, and read 
them, to ſhew wit? what equity and mode- 
ration he had always treated him, and what 
arrogant anſwers he had received in return, 
He then ſent Proculeius to uſe his utmoſt en- 
deavours to get Cleopatra alive into his power, 
from the fear of loſing great part of her trea- 
ſures; and, in particular, that princeſs her- 
ſelf, who 1 be the moſt glorious orna- 
ment of his triumph. But ſhe would not 
give him admiſſion into the monument: ſhe 
ſuffered him to Rand without the gate, and 
ſhe herſelf being on the inſide, conferred 
with him through ſome crevices, and deſired 
that her kingdom might be given to her chil- 


dren: 
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dren: in return, he perſuaded her to baniſh 
her fears, and chearfully commit her affairs 
to Cz/ar, He then returned, and Gallus was 
ſent to confer with her a ſecond time: but 
while they were talking, Proculeius fixed (cal. 
ing ladders to the wall, and entered in at the 
window through which ſhe had drawn up 
Antony, and being followed by two ſervants, 
inſtantly went down to the door, where Clec- 
patra was diſcourſing with Gallus. One of 
her women then crying.“ O wretched Clec- 
«« patra ! thou art taken!” She haſtily turn- 
ed, and ſeeing Procultius, attempted to fab 
herſelf with a dagger that hung at her girdle, 
But running up to her, and ſeizing her, he 
ſaid, ©* Cleopatra, you wrong book yourſelf 
« and C/ar, by attempting to deprive him 
of ſo fair an opportunity of ſhewing his 
„ clemency, and by conſidering the mot 
© mild and generous of men as perfidious 
“ and implacable.“ In the mean time he 
forced the dagger from her, and examined 
her robe, to 7 it ſhe had no concealed 
poiſon. 

Cz/ar ſoon after made his entry into Alex- 
andria, holding Areus the philoſopher by the 
hand, and talking with him as he walk'd along. 
Being come into the Gymnaſium, he mounted 
a tribunal prepared for that purpoſe; from 
whence he ordered the people, who, filled 
with the greateſt conſternation, lay profiraie 
at his feet, to arije, and told them, that he 
forgave all the people of /exardria; firſt, 
for the ſake of Alexander, its founder: ſe— 
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condly, for the ſake of the city itſelf, the 
magnitude and beauty of which he greatly 
admired ; and thirdly, to gratify his friend 
Areus. Vet Antyllus, Antony's eldeſt ſon by 
Fulvia, beirg betrayed by Throdorus, his 
tutor, was put to death. While the ſoldiers 
were cutting off his head, this treacherous 
tutor ſtole a jewel of great value, which he 
wore about his neck, and concealed it in his 
. and 1t being afterwards found upon 
im, he was crucified. As to Cleopatra's 
children, Cæ an ſet a guard over them, but 
allowed them an honourable maintenance. 
Cæſario, who is ſaid to have been the ſon of 
Julius Cæſar, had been ſent by his mother 
with a large ſum of money into Iudia; but 
Rhedon, his governor, perſuading him that 
Octavius would make him king of Egypt, in- 
duced him to return, and he loſt his lite ſoon 
after the death of Clecpatra. | 
Many kings petitioned OZavins to allow 
them to bury the body of Antony but he 
would not take it from Cleopatra, who inter- 
red it with the greateſt ſplendor and magni- 
ficence. The exceſs of her grief, and the 
po ſhe felt in her brealt from the blows ſhe 
ad given herſelf in the tranſports of her ſor- 
row, threw her. into a fever. She now re- 
joiced at having a pr: tence to abſtain from 
food, and hoped thus, without inter; uption, 
to put a period to her life: but Odtavias ful. 
pedting her- deſign, threatened to treat her 
children with ſeverity ; and thus ſubduing her 
Ver. VI. n reiolu- 
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reſolution, ſhe patiently took whatever food 
or phyſic was given her. 

Soon after Ocavius himſelf paid her a viſit, 
He found her lying on a couch, dreſſed only 


in a fingle tunic ; but yo {ſhe no ſooner be. 


held him, than ſhe aroſe, and threw herſelf 
at his feet, Her face was disfigured, her eyes 
ſunk, her hair in diforder, and her boſom 
covered with bruiſes, And yet that grace, 
that ſpirit and vivacity, which had peculiarly 
enlivened her beauty, was not entirely extin- 
guiſhed. Octavius having obliged her to 
return to her couch, ſeated himſelf by her, 
and then, with a trembling voice, the at- 
tempted to juſtify herſelf, * pleading her 
fear of Antony: but Octavius confuting all 
her arguments, ſhe endeavoured to excite hiz 
compaſhon by her prayers and tears; and 
at the ſame time gave him an account of her 
treaſures: but Seleucus, one of her treaſurers, 
being preſent, and accuſing her of concealing 
ſome things of value, ſhe ſtarted from the 
couch, caught him by the hair, and gare 
him ſeveral blows on the face. O#awviu 
ſmiled at this tranſport, and ſtriving to pacify 
her, © Cz/ar, ſaid ſhe, is it not very hard, 
„that when, in this my wretched condition, 
thou honoureſt me with a viſit, I ſhould be 
*« affronted by my own ſervant? If I have 
& laid by any female toys, they were not de- 
«© ſigned, in this my miſerable fortune, as 
«« ornaments to mytelf, but as trifling pre- 
ſents to Octavia and Livia, that, by their 
„ interceſſion, I might render thee more fi- 

« vourable.“ 
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% yourable.” Octavius, pleaſed” at hearing 
her talk as if ſhe was deſirous of life, told her, 
that what ſhe had laid by, ſhe might diſpoſe 
of as ſhe pleaſed ; and that he would treat 
her in a more honourable manner than ſhe 
expected. | 
Cleopatra, however, ſoon heard that Ofa- 
wins was going to return into Syria; and that 
ſhe and her children were to be ſent away in 
three days. Upon this ſhe ſent to defire him to 
let her pay her laſt oblations to Antony; which 
being granted, ſhe cauſed herſelf to be carried 
to his tomb, and both ſhe and her women 
falling on their knees, ſhe ſpoke to this pur- 
Poſe : © My deareſt Antony, lately with theſe 
© hands I buried thee; they were then free; 
* now I am a priſoner, and pay thee theſe 
* honours attended by a guard, left in the 
* tranſports of my grief, I ſhould disfigure 
© this captive body, which is reſerved to ap- 
pear in the triumph over thee.” But ma 
te the gods of Rome ; (for our's have forſaken 
us) not ſuffer me to be abandoned while I 
% have life! let me not, to thy ſhame, be 
« led in triumph, but hide me with thee in 
« thy grave!” She then adorned the tomb 
with garlands of flowers, kiſſed it, and or- 
dered her bath to be prepared. After ſhe 
had bathed, ſhe ſat down to ſupper, and par 
took of. a magnificent repaſt; which was no 
ſooner over, than a country fellow brought 
her a little baſket: when the guards aſking 
what it contained, he put aſide the leaves 
which lay at the top, and ſhewed them it was 
'S 2 full 
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full of figs ; and, as they admired their large- 
neſ3 and beauty, he ſmiling, invited them 
to talte ſome, which they refuſed, and having 
no ſuſpicion, bid him carry them in. Cleopatra 
now ſent a letter to Cæſar, and obliging every 
one to quit the monument, except two wo- 
men, faſtened the doors. Car inſtantly 
opened the letter, and finding that it con- 
tained her earneſt requeſt to be interred in the 
ſame tomb with Axzony, gueſſed her de- 
ſign, and ſent ſome perſons to ſee how affairs 
ſtood ; but though they ran all the way, the 
guards, who were ſurprizcd at their appre- 
henſions, had no ſooner broke open the 
doors, than they found her dead. and lying 
on her bed of gold, drefled in all her royal 
ornaments. Las, one of her women, lay 
without life at her feet; and Charmiun, 
the other, ſtaggering, and juſt ready to fall, 
was adjuſting her miſtreſs's diadem. One ef 
the perſons who entered the room, ſaying an- 
grily, Was this well done, Charmium ? fe 
replied, Extremely well, and becoming a de- 
Jeendant from ſuch a race of kings, and then in- 
wy fell down dead by the fide of the 
ed. 
Some have obſerved, that an aſp was 
brought in among the ſigs already mentioned; 
and that, on Clecpatra's removing the leaves, 
ſhe ſaw it, and ſaying, This is what I wanted, 
held out her arm to it; and others aſſert, that 
ſhe had two ſmall marks in her arm cauſed by 
the ſting of an aſp: hence her ſtatue was 
; . > hg carried 
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carried in triumph, with an aſp fixed to the 
arm. 

Though her death was a great diſappoint- 
ment to Ofavins, he gave orders for burying 
her body in 4ztony's tomb, with all the cere- 
monies and magnificence due to her quality ; 
and her women were alſo interred with great 
ſplendor. Cleopatra died at thirty-nine years 
of age, after ſhe had reigned thirty-two, and 
the laſt fourteen jointly with Anieny. Some 
ſay, that the latter fied at fifty- three years of 
age, and others ſay at fifty-fix . His ſtatues 
were all demoliſhed, but thoſe of Cleopatra 
remained uninjured ; for Archibius, her friend, 
gave Octavius a thouſand talents to prevent 
their being deſtroyed. 


In comparing Demetrius with Anteny, we 
find that the power of the former was acquired 
by Antigonus, his father, the moſt potent of 
all the ſucceſſors of Alexander; while Antony, 
merely by taking advantage of the labaurs 
and death of Cæſar, rendered himſelf one of 
his ſucceſſors, and merely by the ſtrength of 
his own abilities, ſoared to fach a pitch, that 
when the whole Roman empire became di— 
vided into two ſhares, he laid claim to the 
richeſt and moſt valuable. | 
On examining their motives in the purſuit 
of empire, we find that Demetrius endeavoured 
to rule over people inured to ſubjection, and 


© Theſe tragical events happened about thir- 


ty years before the birth of our Saviour, 
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fond of monarchy, while Antony was ſo unjull 
as to enſlave the Romans, when they had re- 
covered their liberty by the death of Cæſar. 
The moſt remarkable of all his exploits, was 
the war he undertook againſt Brutus and C/ 
Hus, in order to deſtroy the freedom of his 
tellow-citizens and of his country, But De- 
metrius, till cruſhed by his laſt calamities, la- 
boured to reſtore the liberty of the Grecicn:, 
by clearing the cities of the garriſons by 
which they were held in ſubjection. How 
different in this reſpect was Antony, who glo- 
ried in his having deſtioyed in Macedonia, 
thoſe patriots who had reſtored liberty to 
Rome ! 

Demerrius's behaviour towards his parents 
and relations was unexceptionable; but A. 
tony ſacrificed his mother's own brother, in 
order to procure the death of Cicero; an ac- 
tion ſo execrable, that he would hardly have 
been excuſed, though by Cicero's death he 
had ſaved his uncle. 

Antony was, however, highly celebrated 
for his liberality, and the magnificence of 
his preſents : but even in this was Demetrius 
ſo much his ſuperior, that he beſtowed more 
on his enemies, than Antony on his friends. 
The latter was applauded for ordering Bru- 
tas to be honourably interred : but Demetrius 
cauſed all his enemies that were ſlain to be 
buried, and ſent back his priſoners loaded 
with preſents to Ptolemy. | 

Both made an ill uje of their good fortune 
and plunged themſelves into luxury and de- 
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bauchery ; but Demetrius never loſt the op- 
portunity of performing a great action for 
the ſake of his pleaſures; nor had recourſe to 
lewdneſs but wn the time lay heavy on his 
hands; he then, indeed, indulged himſelf 
with his miſtreſs Lamia, who, like the ima- 
inary Lamia in the fable, lulled him aſleep : 
bur when he prepared for war, his lance was 
not encircled with ivy, his helmet did not 
ſmell of perfumes, nor did he come like An- 
tony, ſoft and effeminate from the chamber 
of wantonneſs to march to battle ; but put- 
ting a ſtop to his Bacchanalian revels, he in- 
ſtantly, to uſe the words of Euripides, *©* join- 
« edn the train of ſanguinary Mars.” He 
never was defeated through his indolence 
and love of pleaſure. 'This was not the cafe 
with Antony, who was often ſtripped of his 
armour by Cleopatra, who melting him with 
her careſſes, made him ſuffer many important 
occaſions to flip out of his hands, and at laſt, 
for the ſake of following her, left not only 
his ſhips when engaged, but a powerful army 
on ſhore, and fled from victory. 
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NN KEMOSTHENES, the orator, was 
* D N the ſon of a wealthy ſword-cutler 
N Of Aibens“; but his father dying 
DN when he was but ſeven years of 
age, poſſeſſed of near fifteen ta- 
lents , he had the misfortune to fall into the 
hands of ſordid and avaritious guardi 
who embezzled a part of his fortune ** 
r reaſon he did not receive ſo liberal — 
education as his excellent genius required; 


* He was born 38 | | 1ſt] 
38 1 years before t 
#ra, and 2890 before Cicero, * 
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beſides the weakneſs and delicacy of his con- 
ſtitution, with the exceſſive fondneſs of his 
mother, hindered his maſters from obliging 
him to uſe great application in his ſtudies, 
His eager inclination to oratory began on 
the following occaſton, The orator Call;/- 
tratus being appointed to plead the cauſe of 
the city Oropus*, the reputation of the orator, 
and the importance of the cauſe, excited cu- 
riofity, and made much noiſe : Demeſthenes 
therefore, having heard the ſchoolmaſters 
agree among themſelves to be preſent at the 
trial, perſua ied his tutor to take him with 
him. After much importunity he complied, 
and having ſome acquaintance with the door- 
keepers, procured him a place, where be 
might hear what was ſaid without being ſeen, 
The orator was liſtened to with great atten- 
tion; and having had extraordinary ſuccels, 
was attended home by a multitude cf citizens, 
who ſeemed to vie with each other in the 
praiſes they beltoyed,on him. Ihe youth + 


* Orepus was a town on the frontiers of Ar- 
tica and Bæctia, and thus became the ſubject 
of debate: Chabrias having prevailed on the 
Athenians to march to the aſſiſtance of the The- 
bans, who were in great diſtreſs, they haſtened 
thither, and delivered them from the enemy. 
But the Thebans forgetting this ſervice, took 
Oropus from the Athenians, and Chabrias him- 
ſelf was charged with being an accomplice, 

+ He was then but ſixteen years of age. 
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was extremely affected with the honours paid 
to Calliſtratus, and ſtill more with the power 
of eloquence, which exerciſes a kind of ab- 

lute authority over the minds of men. He 


himſelf felt its effects, and being now unable 1 


to reſiſt its charms, gave himſelf up entirely 
to it, and renouncing all other ſtudies, be- 
gan aſſiduouſſy to exerciſe himſelf in declaim- 
ing, as if he intended to become an orator. 
He made uſe of u as his tutor in eloquence, 
though T/ecrates then kept ſchool at Athens. 
This might be owing either to his being un- 
able to pay the uſual ſalary demanded by 
Lhocrates, which was ten minæ *, or to his 
preferring the more nervous oratory of Ius. 
According to Hermippus, he was alſo the ſcho- 
lar of Plato, who aſſiſted him in che ſtudy of 


eloquence; and, it is ſaid, that he was like- . 


wiſe ſecretly inſtructed by Callias of Syracuſe 
in the precepts of 1/ocrates and Alcidamas. 

He was no ſooner of age than he went to 
law with his guardians, and made the firſt 
eſſay of his eloquence againſt them; when, 
though they uſed many ſubterfuges and arts 
to prolong the ſuit, he at laſt gained his 
cauſe, though he could not recover any con- 
fiderable part of his fortune, At length he 
ventured to ſpeak in a popular aſſembly ; but 
met with very ill ſucceſs. He had a weak 
voice, a thick way of ſpeaking, accompa- 
nied with ſtammering; and his breath was 
ſo ſhort, and his periods ſo long, that he was 
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often obliged to flop for reſpiration in the 


middle of a ſentence, This occafioned his 
being hiſſed and interrupted by the clamours 
of the people; on which he left the audience 
entirely diſcouraged, and reſolved for ever to 
renounce the profe ſſion of o atory, for which 
he thought himſelf incapable. But, as he 
was one day walking about the Pireus, ex- 
tremely dejected, Eumencs, a very old man, 
upbraided him with having a kind of elo- 
quence reſembling that of Pericles, and yet, 
through ſloth, neglecting to cure his de- 
fects. 

He therefore ventured to appear again be- 
fore the people ; but being no better received 
than before, he withdrew, hanging down his 
head and muffling up his face to hade his 
confuſion, In this fituation of mind he was 
accoſted by S thru, an excellent actor, with 
whom he was acquainted ;. and who, enter- 
ing into diſcourſe, learnt from him the cauſe 
of his dejeftion. Sahrus aſſured him that the 
evil was not without remedy, and only de- 
fired him to repeat {ome ſpeech out of So- 
phocles or Euripides; Which he accordingly 
did: but Sa!yrus repeating it after him, gave 
it ſuch graces, by the modulations of his 
voice, and the ſpirit and action with which 
he pronounced it, that Demeſthenes found 
it very different from what it appeared 
when uttered by himfelf, and plainly per- 
ceiving what he wanted, applied himſelf to 


acquire it. 
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The pains he took to correct his defects in 
pronunciation ſeem almoſt incredible, and 
ſhew, that an induſtrious perſeverance can 
ſurmount every thing. His inarticulate and 
ſtammering pronunciation he cured, and ren- 
dered diſtinct by uttering verſes and orations 
with pebbles in his mouth, ard that when 
walking, or running up ſeep places“. He 
likewiſe cauſed to be built a ſtudy under 
ground, which is ſtill remaining, whither he 
came to exerciſe his voice, and would ſcme- 
times continue there two or three months to- 


8 ſhaving one half of his head, that 
1 


ame might frevent his going out. Ner 
was this all!: he rendered his converſation 
with people abroad, and the common jnter- 
courſe of life, ſubſervient to his ſtudies. For 
he no ſooner parted from his company, than 
he immediately entered his ſtudy; and re- 
collecting every thing in order as it paſſed, 
drew up the reaſons and arguments that 
might be brought on each ſide. Beſides, he 
would recollect the orations he heard, write 
them down, and corre& and vary meny dif- 


- ferent ways, whatever others ſpoke to him, 


* Dintilian obſerves, that he went alſo to the 
ſea- ſide, and whi'e the waves were in the moſt 
violent agitation, pronounced harangues, to ac- 
cuſtom himſelf, by the confuſed noiſę of the 


waters, to the roar of the people, and the tu- 


multuous cries of public - allemblics. ' ,. x. 
cap » 3 * 
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or he to them; in order to obtain a greater 
fluency, and more copious manner of expreſ- 
fion. He took no lets care of his action than 
of his voice and elocution; for he had a 
large mirror, before w hich he would ſtand and 
repeat his declamations. 

It is aid, that a man coming to aſk his af 
ſiſtance in a proſecution, coolly related at 
large the blows he had received from his ad- 
verlary : on which Demet henes anſwered, 
Surely, thou haft ſuffered nothing of all obts. 
When the man railing his e cried aloud, 


* To correct an ill habit of continually 
ſhrugs ing up his ſhoulders, he practiſed ſtand- 
ing apright in a kind of very narrow pulpit, 
over which hung an halberd, in ſuch a manner, 
that if, in the heat of his diſcourſe and action, 
that motion eſcaped him, the point of the wea- 
pon might ſerve at once to admoniſh and cor- 
rect him. Qeint. J. lib. xi. Cap. 3. 

Cicero obſerves, that on his being aſked three 
ſeveral times which quality he thought moſt ne- 
ceſſary in an orator; he gave no other anſwer, 
than pronunciation, ml! 'nuating, by making that 
reply three times ſucceſſively, that qualification 
to be the only one of which the want could be 
leaſt concealed, and which was. the moſt capable 
of concealing defects; and that pronunciation 
could give conſiderable w eight even to an indif- 
ferent orator, When without it, the moſt ex- 
cellent could not hope {or the leaſt ſucceſs. Cic. 
4e Ora“. III. n. 213. Nollin's Auc. Hiſt. vol. v. 
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How, Demoſthenes! have I ſuffered nothing ? 
Now, returned he, I hear the voice of one who 
has been injured. Of ſuch conſequence to- 
wards gaining belief, did he eſteem the tone 
and action of the ſpeaker. His orations were 
compoſed with much ſeverity and bitterneſs ; 
but his ſudden repartees were ſometimes ex- 
tremely facetious. Thus to a thief, whoſe 
name was Calchus, or brazen, who attempted 
to rally him for fitting up late, and writing 
by the light of his lamp, he ſaid, I know 
very well that my lamp troubles thee ; but awon- 
der not, O Athenians, at the many robber ies 
that are committed, ſince ate have thieves of 
braſs, and walls of clay. 

He firſt entered upon public buſineſs about 
the time of the Phocian war. The cauſe he 
undertook in the commonwealth was a very 
glorous one, the defence of the Grecians u- 

ainſt Philip; in which he acquitted himſelf 
1 nobly, that he ſoon grew famous, and uni- 
verſally celebrated for his eloquence and cou- 
rage in ſpeaking. He became admired thro? 
all Greece, was courted by the king of Perſſa, 
and was more eſteemed than all the other 
orators by Philip himſelf * ; ſo that his very 


enemics 


* Philip himſelf acknowledges, that the elo- 
quence of Demoſthenes did him more hurt than 
all the fleets and armies of the Corinthians. He 
obſerved, that his orations reſembled war- 
like machines and engines raiſed againſt him at 
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enemies acknowledged him to be a man of 
diſtinguiſhed worth and abilities, He ad- 
hered to the ſame generous principles as 


thoſe 


a diſtance ; and that by theſe he overthrew all 
his projects, and ruined his enterprizes, with- 
out its being poſſible to prevent their effect, 
% For, I myſelf, ſays he, had I been preſent, 

and heard that vehement orator declaim 
& ſhould have been the firſt who concluded that 
it was indiſpenſably neceſſary to declare war 
againſt me.” To that prince no city ſeemed 
impregnable, provided he could intraduce inte 
it a mule laden with gold: but he confeſled to 
his ſorrow, that in this reſpect Dermofthenes - was 
invincible. Antipaler ſpoke to the ſame pur- 
poſe, © I value not, ſaid he, the Piræus, the 
& ga'lies and armies of the 4r5enians; tor what 
% have we to fear from a people continually em- 
c ployed in games, feaſts, and Bacchanals ? 
„ Demeſthenes alone gives me pain. Without 
“ him the 4hentans difler in nothing from the 
© meaneſt people of Greece. He alone excites 
&« and animates them: he rouzes them from 
ce their lethargy and ſtupefaction, and, almoſt 
& againſt their will, puts arms and oars into 
c their hands. Inceſſintly repreſenting to 
tc them the famous battles of Marathon and Sa- 
& Jamis, he, by the ardour of his diſcourſes, 
e transforms them into new men, inſpiring 
« them with incredible valour and fortitude. 
U 2 Nothing 
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thoſe in which he at firſt engaged, and was ſo 
far from quitting them while he lived, that 
he at laſt rather choſe to forfeit his life than 
to forſake them. Moſt of his orations, ſays 
Panetius the philoſopher, are written as if 
his principal view was to prove, that virtue 
is to be choſen from its own intrinſic cxcel- 
lence; for, inſtead of perſuad ing the citizens 
to purſue what appeared moſt pleaſant, molt 
eaſy, or moſt profitable, he frequently de- 
clares, that they ought to prefer what is juſt 
and honourable, betore their own ſafety and 
preſervation. None of the orators of his time 
treated the people with ſuch f eedom and 
boldneſs; for inſtead of ſparing their faults, 
he ſtrenuouſly oppoſed their unreaſonable de- 
fires. Thus T heopompus obſerves, that the 
Athenians having appointed Demoſthenes to ac- 
Cuſe a certain perſon, he abſolutely refuſed 
it; upon which the aſſembly being in an up- 
roar, he roſe up, and ſaid, ** Your counſel- 
lor, O Athenians, I will always be, whe- 


- Nothing eſcapes his penetrating eye, nor his 
5 conſummate prudence: he foreſecs all our 
2 deſigns, countermines all our projects, and 
10 diſconcerts us in every thing; and did A. bens 
- egen Scopus in him, and wholly follow 
us advice, we ſhould be ruined. Nothin 
= can tempt him, nor diminiſh his love for his 
1 couniry. The gold of P finds no more 
* accels to him, than that of /c formerly did 
* to Ariſtides.” Lucian. in encom. Demnſt. 
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© ther you will or no; but a falſe accuſer I 
e will never be, though you would have me.” 
Thus he diſregarded the diſpleaſure of the 

eople, when they acquitted Autiphon, for 
* brought him before the court of Areopa- 
gus and convicted him of having promiſed 
Philip to burn the arſenal, upon which he 
was condemned by that court, and put to 
death. 

Before the war broke out, he conſtantly 
cenſured the actions of Philip, and took all 
occaſions to enflame the Athenians againſt 
him. This rendered him much talked of in 
the court of Philip; and, when he was ſent 
as one of the ten ambaſſadors into Macedonia, 
his ſpeech was anſwered with the moſt care 
and exactneſs. In other reſpects, however, 
Philip did not entertain him ſo honourably, 
nor treat him with ſuch kindneſs as the reſt ; 
and therefore, when the others praiſed that 
prince for being an able ſpeaker, and com- 
mended him for the beauty of his perſon, and 
even for being a 2 rinker, Demoſthenes 
could not forbear ridiculing thoſe encomiums: 
The firſt, ſaid he, is the quality of a rhetorician, 
the ſecond of a woman, and the laſt of a ſpunge ; 
but none of them are the properties of a king. 

At length the Athenians being animated by 
Demoſthenes, engaged in the reduction of Eu- 
ba; which, by the treachery of its gover- 
nors, had been brought under ſubjection to 
Philip, and croſſing over thither, drove out 
the Mucedonians, The Byzantines and Perin- 
thians, being attacked by the Macedonian, he 

U 3 perſuaded 
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perſuaded the people to lay aſide their enmity 
to thoſe nations, and to forget the offences 
they had committed in the war of the allies : 
thus prevailing on the Athenians to march to 
their relief, he preferyed thaſe people from be- 
ing conquered, Soon after he went on an 
embaſſy to the ſtates of Greece, whom he fo 
animated by his . ſolicitations, that he pre- 
vailed on moſt of them to unite againſt Phzljp. 
By the power of his oratory there was raiſed, 
beſides the forces conſiſting of the inhabitants 
of the ſeveral cities, an army of 15,000 foot, 
and 2000 horſe, and the money to pay thele 
ſtrangers was chearfully levied and brought 

in. 7527 | 
All Greece was now up in arms, and in 
great expectation of the event. The ſtates 
and towns of the Achæaus, the Corinthians, 
the Eubæans, the Achæans, the Leucadians, 
the Megariaus and Corcyraans, were all en- 
tered into a league: but the moſt difficult 
taſk ſtill remained; this was for Demoſthenes 
to draw the Thebans into the confederacy. 
Their country bordered upon Attica; they 
had a great military force, and were then 
eſteemed the beſt ſoldiers of all Greece, But 
it was no eaſy taſk to make them break with 
Philip, from whom they had received many 
good offices; beſides, there had ariſen fre- 
quent quarrels between them and the Ahe- 
nau, from the nearneſs of their frontiers ; 
and their animoſity was continually renewed 
and enflamed by ſkirmiſhes on both fides. 
However, Philip, being elated with his 2 
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ceſs at Amphifſa, ſuddenly ſurprized Elatæa, 
and made himſelf maſter of Phoczs : at this the 
Athenians were filled with conſternation, and 
none daring to deliver his opinion, the whole 
aſſembly remained in profound filence ; bat 
Demoſthenes ſtepping forth, adviſed them to 
apply to the Thebans, and having encouraged 
the people, and inſpired them with better 
hopes, he, with ſome others, was fent am- 
baſſador to Thebes,.and Philip ſent his am- 
baſſadors to oppoſe them. The Thebans well 
knew what was agrecable to their own inte- 
reſt ; but they had before their eyes the dread- 
ful calamities of war, and the wounds th 
had received at Phocis were ſtill freſh : but 
ſuch was the force of Demofibexes's eloquence, 
that rouzing their courage, and inflaming 
them with the deſire of glory, he rendered 
them deaf to every other conſideration, and 
baniſhing from their minds all ſentiments of 
fear and private obligation, filled them with 
an enthuſiaſtic zeal for the public welfare. 
The behaviour of Demoſthenes on this oc- 
caſion appeared fo great and illuſtrious, that 
Philip immediately ſent his heralds with pro- 
poſals of peace. The commanders in chief, 
nyc 


* Philip's meaſures were diſconcerted by the 
union of the two nations; therefore, in order 
to break the alliance, he ſent to defire the Athbe- 
nians not to take arms, but to live in friendſhip 
with him: their minds however were too jullly a- 

Fas ; larmed 
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not only of Attica, but of Bactia, now ap- 
plied to Demoſthenes, and followed his direc. 
tions: he guided the aſſemblies both of the 
Thehans an the Athenians; and being beloved 
by both cities, had the ſame authority with 
both. But the deſtinies, who preſide over 
the fluctuating affairs of men, having deter- 
maned to put Tae to the liberty of Greece, 
oppoſed and diſconcerted all their meaſures. 
Demoſthenes had ſuch confidence in the Grecian 
forces, and was ſo elated at ſeeing the cou- 
rage and reſolution of ſo many brave men 
ready to engage the common enemy, that he 
would not ſuffer them to pay any regard to 
the oracles uttered by the Puri prieſteſs, 
whom he ſuſpected to have been bribed to 
ſpeak in favour of Phihp *. But he put the 
Athenians in mind of Pericles, and the Thebans 
of Hpami nondas, who governed their actions 
by the dictates of reaſon, and conſidered pay- 
ing a regard to oracles and prophecies, as 
pretences for cowardice, Demoſthenes, how- 
ever, who ſhone with ſuch luftre in the coun- 
cils of Greece, tarniſhed his glory by his be- 


larmed to liſten to an accommodation, and they 
would no longer depend on the word of a prince 
whoſe ſole aim was to deceive. f 
* It was on this occaſion that he faid the 
prieſteſs philippiſed, meaning that Philip's money 
opened her mouth, and made the god ſpeak 
whatever ſhe thought proper, Rollin. 
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haviour in the ſield; for deſerting his poſt, 
he threw down his arms and fled. 

Philip having obtained the victory, was ſo 
tranſported with joy, that he drank to ex- 
ceſs; and, in the midſt of his mirth, turned 
the beginning of Demoſthenes's decree into 
verſe, and ſung it at the ſame time to his harp. 
Bat, when he came to himſelf, he wasaſhamed 
of this conduct, and could not forbear re- 
flecting on the power of that orator, who had 
forced him to run the hazard both of his life 
and empire. The fame of Demh-nes even 
reached the court of Per/ia; and the king 
ſent letters to his lieutenants, ordering them 
to ſupply him with money, and to make their 
chief application to him, as the perſon beſt 
able to find employment for Philip, and to 
detain his forces at home, by preventing his 
becoming maſter of Greece. 

The defeat of the Grecians furniſhed the 
enemies of Demoſtbenes with an opportunity of 
forming accuſations againſt him : however the 
tram not only acquitted him; but conſidering 

im as a man who loved his country, again 
called him to the management of public af- 
fairs; ſo that when the bones of thoſe ſlain at 
Chzronea were brought home to be ſolemnly _ 
interred, Demoſt henes was appointed to make 
their funeral oration ; by which they ſhewed, 
that notwithſtanding their ill ſacceſs, they 
were not diſſatisfied with the advice he had 
given them, | 

Philip did not long outlive his victory of 
Cheronea; and, as Demsſthenes had ſecret in- 

telligence 
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telligence of his death, he ſeized that op- 
ortunity to inſpire the people with better 
opes ; for coming into the afſembly with a 
chearful countenance, he pretended to have 
ſeen a viſion, by which he was informed 
that the Athenians had reaſon to expect ſome 
very happy event. Soon after meſſengers 
arrived with the news of Phi/ip*s death, on 
which the people immediately offered ſacri— 
fices to the gods, and decreed a crown to 
Pauſanias his murderer. Demeſthenes himſelf 
appeared in public crowned with a chaplet 
of flowers, and drefied with the utmoſt mag- 
nificence, though his daughter had been 
dead but ſeven days; for the ſenſe of his pri- 
vate loſs was ſwallowed up in the public joy. 
But ſurely the behaviour of the 4:heniaus on 
this occafion Was neither decent nor honour- 
able. How mean was it in them to adorn 
themſelves with garlands, and to offer ſacri- 
fices on account of the death of a prince, who, 
in the midſt of his ſucceſs, treated them with 
humanity and clemency! How ungenerous, 
to make him free of their city, and to ho- 
nour him while he hved, and yet, as ſoon as 


he fell by the hand of a murderer, to ſet no 


bounds to their joy, and to ſing triumphant 
ſongs, as if he had been vanquithed by their 
valour! 

The cities of Greece, again animated 
by Demoſthenes, once more entered into a 
confederacy. The Thebans, whom he had 
furniſhed with arms, attacked the garri- 
ſon which had been placed over them by 
Philip, and flew many of them, and the 


Athenians 
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P Athenians prepared to join them with their 
K forces, while Demoſtenes continually ex- 
4 erted his eloquence in the aſſemblies, and 
K even wrote to the Perſian officers. in Aſia to 
d excite them to make War on Alexander, whom 
0 he repreſer ted as a child, and a ſhatter- 
1 brained youth. But Alexander had no ſooner 
Fm ſettled the affairs of his kingdom, than he 
. marched with his army into Beotia: the 
10 courage of the Athenians now failed them, and 
If Demeſthenes himſelf was ſtruck with conſter- 
et nation: thus the Thebans being left to them- 
2 ſelves loſt their city, and were entirely ruin- 
I ed“. The Athenians had now recourſe to 
* entreaties, and ſent. a deputation to Alexan- 
V. der to implore his clemency. Among others, 
A they made choice of Demoſthenes, but he no 
_ ſooner reached Mount Citheron, than dread- 
_ ing the anger of that prince, he returned 
. home. i ne. | 
0, In the mean time Alexander ſent to Athens, 
** requiring the citizens to deliver up to him | 
us; ten, or according to molt hiſtorians eight 
Sy orators. It was on this occaſion that Demo 
5 thenes related to the people the fable of the 
_ wolves and dogs; in which it is ſuppeſed, 
ar that the wolves one day told the ſheep, that 
AY if they defired to be at peace, they muſt 
deliver up to them the dogs. The applica- 
ted tion was extremely eaſy and natural; for he 
4 juſtly compared himſelf and the other orators 
wy to dogs, whoſe duty it is to watch, to bark, 


® See the life of {{exander in vol. v. P. 155. 
enn and 
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and to fight, in order to ſave the lives of the 
flock. 

While the Atheriaus were in the utmoſt per- 
plexity, and were unable to prevail on them- 
{elves to deliver up their orators to certain 
death, Demades, whom Alexander had ho- 
noured with his friendſhip, agreed with thoſe 
orators, for five talents to undertake the em- 
baſly alone, and to intercede for them, and 
he actually prevailed on that prince, not only 
to wave his demand, with reſpect to the ora- 
tors, but to become reconciled to the city. 

Upon Alexander's departure for Aa, the 
faction of Demades became very powerful. 
About this time the famous ſuit againſt C- 
phon, concerning the crown adjudged to Do- 
moſthenes * was ended. This action was com- 
menced about ten years before, and never was 
any public cauſe more celebrated, both on ac- 
count of the great reputation of the orators, 
and the magnanimity of the judges, u ho, 
— the accuſers of Demoſthenes, 
were poſſeſſed of the greateſt power, acquit- 
ted him ſo honourably, that Aſebines had not 


* Demoſthenes, having rebuilt the walls of 
Athens at his own expence, the citizens in te- 


ſtimony of their gratitude honoured him with 


a crown of gold, in purſuance of a decree which 
Cteſiphon had prepared for that purpoſe ; but 
LEſchines, exaſperated at the glory which his 
rival thereby obtained, cenſured this decree of 
Cteſiphon. This ſuit commenced a little before 
the battle of Chezronca, 
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one fifth of the ſuffrages on his ſide; upon 


which he immediately left Athens, and paſſed 
the remainder of his life in teaching rhetoric 
at Rhodes, and in Ionia *, 

Some time after Harpalus, dreading the re- 
ſentment of Alexander, from the conſciouſneſs 
of the many crimes his luxury had prompted 
him to commit, fled out of Ma and came to 
Athens, where he had no ſooner addreſſed 
himſelf to the people, and delivered up his 
treaſures, his ſhips, and himſelf to their diſ- 
poſal, than the other orators, dazzled by his 
wealth, came to offer him their aſſiſtance, by 
8 the people to receive and protect 

im *. But Demaſthenes adviſed them to drive 
him out of the country, and not to involve 
themſelves in a war on ſo unneceſſary and 
unjuſt an occaſion, But, a few days after, as 
an inventory was taking of the treaſures of 
Harpalus, that Macedonian obſerving, that De- 
moſt henes took a particular pleaſure in view- 


* A/chines opened his lectures at Rhodes 
with the two orations that had occaſioned his 
baniſhment, to which great encomiums were 
given; but when they heard that of Demoſthenes, 
the. people redoubled their applauſes and accla- 
mations. It was then he ſpoke theſe words, ſo 
laudable in the mouth of a rival and an enemy, 
But what applauſes would you have beſtowed, 
had you heard Demoſthenes himſelf pronounce it! 

+ See an account of this affair, and the ge- 
nerous behaviour of Phocion to Harpalus in 
page 8, 9. | | 

Vor. VI. X ing 
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ing one of the king's cups of ſolid gold, 
and that he admired the faſhion, and the 
beauty of the ſculpture, defired him to take 
it in his hand, and conſider the weight of it. 
Demoſthenes taking the cup, was ſurpriſed at 
its heavinefs, and accordingly aſked, What 
it weighed ? To yeu, ſaid Harpalus ſmiling, it 
ſhall bring taventy talents, and that very even- 
ing ſent him the cup, together with that ſum. 
Demoſthenes could not reſiſt the temptation, 
but receiving the preſent, like a garriſon in- 
to his houſe, ſurrendered himſelf up to Har- 


palus, The people being atterwards told of | 


the gift lent to Demoſthenes, were highly exaſ- 
perated, and refuted to hear his juſtification, 
hey at length baniſhed Harpalus, and in or- 
der to diſcover the perſons-who had taken 
bribes, the magiltrates ordered firi&t ſearch 
to be made in all the houſes, that of Calli- 
&es:excepted, who being juſt married, was 
-exempted from this enquiry, out of reſpect 
to his bride, This proceeding was however 
oppoſed by Demeſi benes, Who propoſed a de- 
cree, by which the affair was referred to the 
cognizance of the court of the Areopagus. 
Bat he himſelf being one of the firſt whom 
that court condemned, he was: fined fifty ta- 
lents, and committed to,prifon.; he, how- 

ever, found, meaus to make his eſcape, 
Demeſbenes had not fled far from the city, 
when finding, that he was purſued by ſome 
of thoſe citizens whom he knew to be his ad- 
verſaries, ke endeavoured to hide himſelf : 
but they advancing nearer, called him by his 
| name, 
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name, and deſired him to accept ſome mo- 
ney, which they had brought as a proviſion 
for his journey ; entreating him at the ſame 
time to take courage, and nat fink under his 
misfortunes 3 on which burſting into tears, he 
cried, ** But how is it poſſible for me to ſup- 
„ port fo heavy an affliction, as my bein 
* obliged to fly from a city where I meet with 
„ greater kindneſs from my enemies, than 
« 1 can elſewhere expect from my friends.” 
Demofthenes in this exile did not behave with 
the refolution and magnanimity that might 
have been expected: he generally reſided at 
gina or Trezena, and whenever he looked 
towards Athens the tears ftarted into his eyes, 
and he ſuffered ſuch expreſſions to eſcape 
him, as but little correſponded with the 
ſpirit and boldneſs with which he ſpoke when 
he had the chief management of the common- 
wealth. 

While Demoſthenes was in exile Alexander 
died, and the Grecians again took arms. y- 
thias the orator and Callimedon now flying 
from Athens joined Autipater, and went with 
his friends and ambaſſadors to keep the Gre- 
cians from revoltmg and taking part with the 
Athenians. On the other hand, Demoſthenes 
joined the ambaſſadors ſent by Arhens, and 
by the force of his eloquence aſſiſted them in 
perſuading the eines to unite and drive the 
Macedonians out of Greece. While Pythias and 
Demoſthenes were pleading before an aſſem- 
bly of the people in Arcadia, the former ſaid, 
« As we always ſuppoſe there is ſome diſeaſe 

X 2 „in 
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« in the family into which aſſes milk is 
«« brought; ſo wherever there comes an em- 
„ baſly from Athens, that city muſt needs be 
« fick.” But Demeſthenes retorted the com- 
pariſon by ſaying, “ As aſſes milk is never 
« carried into a family, but to reſtore it to 
« health, ſo the Athenians never ſend their 
« ambaſſadors to any city, but in order to 
«© cure the diſtemper with which it is af- 
« flicted.“ The Athenians were ſo pleaſed 
with this turn, that they inſtantly paſſed a 
decree for recalling him, and a ſhip was diſ- 
patched to him at Agina, in which he re- 
turned. When he entered the port of Piræ- 
us all the magiſtrates and prieſts advanced 
out of the city, attended by all the citizens, 
to meet this illuſtrious exile, receiving him 
with the utmoſt demonſtrations of affection 
and joy. Demoſthenes was extremely affected 
with the extraordinary honours that were paid 
him, and while he returned, as it were in 
triumph to his country, amidſt the acclama- 
tions of the people, he lifted up his hands 
towards heaven, thanked the gods for their 
1 and congratulated himſelf for 
eholding a day more glorious to him, than 


that had proved to Alcibiades, when he re- 


turned from exile; ſince he was recalled by 
his countrymen, not through any conſtraint 
put upon them, but through their kindneſs, 
and free choice. But he did not long enjoy 
the happineſs of reſiding in his native coun- 
try; for the Greeks were ſoon after totally de- 
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* defeated, and the Athenians obliged to re- 
A ceive a Macedonian garriſon into Munychia. 

4 It was no ſooner rumoured, that Antipater 
* and Craterus were advancing towards Athens, 
64 than Demo/thenes and his party eſcaped pri- 


g —_— out of the city; and that ungrateful 

people condemned them to ſuffer death by a 
decree, which was propoſed by Demaades. 
They diſperſed themſelves in their flight, and 
Antipater ſent his ſoldiers in ſearch of them, 
with one Archias, who had been formerly a 
tragedian, at their head. This man finding 
at Męina, Hyperides the orator, Ariſtonicus 
of Marathon, and Hymereus, who had all ta- 
ken ſanctuary in the temple of Ajax, he 
dragged them from their aſylum, and ſent 
them to Antipater, who was then at Clone, 
where they were all put to death. It is even 
ſaid, that he firſt cauſed the tongue of M- 
perides to be cut out. 

Archias receiving intelligence, that Demo- 
/beaes had taken ſanctuary in the temple of 
Neptune in Calauria, ſailed thither with a few 
light veſiels, and ſome Thracian ſoldiers, 
When he had landed, he uſed every argu- 
ment to perſuade Demoſthenes to accompany 
him to Antipater, aſſuring him, with many 
expreſſions of kindneſs, that he ſhould not | 
receive the leaſt injury : but Demoſthenes was 
too well acquainted with mankind, to rely 
on his promiſes; at which Archias begin- 
ring to grow angry and to threaten him, De- 
U venes replied, «© Now thou ſpeakeſt like 

3 «« the 
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«« the oracle of Macedon; before thou didſt 
but act a part. Therefore only wait while 
«« ] write a word or two to wn family.” 
He then withdrew farther into the temple, 
and taking ſome paper, as if he intended 
to write, put the pen into his mouth, and 
biting it, as was uſual with him when he 
was thoughtful, he held it there ſome 
time; and then bowing covered his head. 
The ſoldiers, who kept their ſtation at the 
door, laughed, and, ſuppoſing that this be- 
haviour proceeded from puſillanimity, re- 
proached him with effeminacy and cowar- 
dice. Archias, then drawing near, repeat- 
ed the kind things he had beſore uttered, 
and once more promiſed him Antipater's for- 
giveneſs. But Demeſthenes, now perceiving 
that the poiſon had ſeized his vitals, unco- 
vered his head, and, looking at Archias, 
ſaid, Now thou mayeſt act the part of 
«© Creon in the tragedy *, and caſt out this 
„body uninterred. O gracious Neptune! 
while 1 yet live, I will depart out of this 
« ſacred place; but Antipater and the Ma- 
cedonians have not left even thy temple 
4% anpolluted.” Then beginning to trem- 
ble and to ſtagger, he deſited them to ſup- 


* He alluded to the Antigone of Sophocles, 
in which Cyron orders the corpſe of Polynices to 
be expoſed to the dogs and birds of prey. 
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port him; but, as he was paſſing by the 
altar, he fell down, and, giving a groan, 
expired. The ſuddenneſs of his death oc- 
caſioned great ſurpriſe. Ariſto obſerves, that 
he took the poiſon out of a pen, as we have 
already mentioned; but the Thracians, who 
guarded the gates of the temple, reported, 
that he took the poiſon out of a rag, and 
put it into his mouth; and that they ima- 
gined he had ſwallowed gold: but the maid, 
who ſerved him, being examined by the 
followers of Archias, affirmed, that he had” 
Jong-worn it as an amulet; and Frateſthenes 
obſerves, that he kept the poiſon in an hol- 
low ring, which he wore as a bracelet, 

The /tbenians, ſoon after his death, erect- 
ed a ſtatue of braſs to his memory, as a te- 
ſtimony of their eſteem and gratitude 3 and 


publiſhed a decree, that the eldeſt branch 


* Demeſth:nes died in about the 322d year 
before the birth of our Saviour, and his death 
was a remarkable inſtance of the ingratitude and 
inconſiſtency of character diſcovered by the 
Athenians. * What regard, ſays Mr. Rollin, 
is to be entertained. for the judgment of a 
“ people, who were capable of being hurried 

into ſuch oppoſite extremes, who one day 
pailed ſentence of death on a citizen, and 
the next loaded him with honour and ap- 
« plauſe?” The ſame obſervation may be 


made with reſpect ro Phocion, and many other 
great men, 


of 
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of his family ſhould be maintained in the 
Prytaneum, and, on the pedeſtal of his ſtatue, 
engraved two elegiac verſes, to the follow. 
ing purpoſe : O Demolthenes! had t 
power been equal to thy wiſdom, the Ma. 


cedonian Mars would not have triumphed over 
Greece. 
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to form in our Youth an elegan: Taſte, and 
render the Study of this Part of the Belles 
Lettres, more rational and pleaſing. In two 
Vols. 12mo. Pr. 68. bound. 

4. The IpLER, By the Author of the 
RAMBLER, 
Duplex libelli dos eſt, quod riſum movet, 
Et quod prudent vitam conſilio monet. 
| PHEDRUS. 
In Two Volumes, Price Six Shillings bound. 

5. LETTERS on the moſt common as well 
25 important Occaſions in Life. By Cicero, 

| Pliny, 
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Pliny, Voiture, Balzac, St. Evremond, Locke, 
Lords Lanſdowyne, Oxford, Peterborough, and 
Bolingbroke, Sir Wm. Temple, Sir Wm. 
Trumbull, Dryden, Atterbury, Garth, Ad- 
diſon, Steele, Pope, Gay, Swiit, Berkeley, 
Rowe, and other Writers of diſtinguiſhed Me- 
rit. With many original Letters and Cards by 
the Editor: Who has alſo prefixed, a Diſler- 
tation on the Epiſtolary Stile z with proper 
Directions for addreſſing Perſons of Rank 
and Eminence. A new Edition (being the 
4th) printed in a neat Pocket Volume, and 


on a fine Elzevir Type. Price 1 5 6 d bound, 


or 2 5 bound and gilt, and a ſmall Edition 
at Is. 

6. A compendious HisTory of ENG- 
LAND from the Invaſion by the Romans, 
to the preſent Time. Adorned with a Map 
of Great Britain and Ireland; coloured ; and 


embelliſhed with Thirty-one Cuts of all the 


Kings and Queens who have reigned ſince 
the Conqueſt. Drawn chiefly from their fta- 
tues at the Royal Exchange. Pr. 2 s. bound. 


7. An Account of the ConsTiTuT1ON and 


PRESENT STATE of GREAT BriTain, To- 
gether with a View of its Trade, Policy, 
and Intereſt, reſpecting other Nations, and 
of the Curioſities of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, Adorned with Copper-plate Cuts, 
neatly engraved. Pr.2s. CG. 

8. The GENTLEMAN and LADY's 
Key to Pohte Literature; or, A compen- 
dious Dictionary of fabulous Hiſtory. Con- 
. taining the Characters and principal Ac- 


tions 
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hs tions aſcribed to the Heathen Gods, God- 


* deſſes, Heroes, &c. and the manner in which 
the Ancients repreſented the Deities and He- 
Vi Toes, Virtues and Vices, in their Paintings, 
g 4 their Statues and Gems. Together with 
15 , ſome Account of their Poets, and References 


I to the principal Places mentioned in their 
* Works. Intended for the Aſſiſtance of thoſe 
who would underſtand Mythology, Poetry, 
ar Painting, Statuary, and Theatrical Entertain- 
* ments; and particularly adapted to the Uſe 
N of Latin and French Schools. Pr. 2 s. bd. 

” 9. The WORLD DISPLAYED : Or, a 
curious Collection of Voyages and Travels, 
from the Writers of all Nations. In which 
8 the Conjectures and Interpolations of ſeveral 
5 vain Editors and Tranſlators are expunged ; 
every Relation is made conciſe and plain, and 
85 the Diviſion of Countries and Kingdoms are 


clearly and a noted. | 

-u; CuR1osITY is ſeldom ſo powerfully ex- 
* cited, or ſo amply gratified, as by faithful 
4.5 and entertaining Relations of Voyages and 


ad Travels; ſince the Student follows the Tra- 

| veller from Country to Country, and retains 

the Situation of Places by recounting his Ad- 

4 ventures. It is hoped, that this Colle&ion 

will be favourably received, as no one has 
hitherto been offered ſo cheap or ſo commo- 
dious. 20 Vol. Pr. 2 1. bound. 

- 10, A NEW and Complete Tranſlation of 

the Works of VoLTaAiRE, with Notes hiſto- 
rical and critical. By T. Smollett, M. D. . 
T. Franklin, M. A. and others. FA. | 
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11. The CITIZEN of the WORLD: or, 
Letters from a Chineſe Philoſopher, refiding 
in London, to his Friends in the Eaſt. In 
two Pocket Volumes. Price bound 6s. 

12. The GENERAL GAZETTEER, or 
compendious Geographical Dictionary; con- 
taining a Deſcription of all the Empires, 
Kingdoms, States, Republics, Provinces, 
Cities, chief Towns, Forts, Fortreſſes, Ca- 
ſtles, Citadels, Seas, Harbours, Bays, Ri- 
vers, Lakes, Mountains, Capes, and Pro- 
montories in the known World: Together 
with the Government, Policy, Cuſtoms, 
Manners and Religion of the Inhabitants; 
the Extent, Bounds, natural Productions and 
Curjoſities of each Country; with the Trade 
and Manufactures of the Cities and Towns; 
their Longitude. Latitude, Bearing and Di- 
ſtances in Engliſh Miles, from remarkable 
Places: As alſo the Sieges they have under- 
gone, and the Battles that have been fought 
near them, down to this preſent Year, 

By R. BROOKES, M. D. Pr. 6s. bound. 

13. The Works of Ax Ack EON, SaPpno, 

Bion, Moschus, and Mus us. 'Tranſla- 
ted from the Original Greek. By Francis 
"Fawkes, M. A. Price 35. bound. 
14. ATLas Minis; or, A new Set of 
Pocket Maps of the ſeveral Empires, King- 
doms, and States of the known World: With 
hiſtorical Extracts relative to each. Drawn 
and engraved by J. Gibſon. Reviſed and im- 
proved by E. Bowen. Pr. bd. 4 s. and 5s. 6d. 
with the Map: coloured. | | 


8. F- 1˙5 


